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In  our  last  week’s  notice  of  this  work,  we  announced 
our  intention  of  resuming  the  consideration  of  it,  and 
tracing  the  fortune's  of  Josephine  to  the  close  of  her 
eventful  career.  The  interest  of  the  story,  however,  has 
caused  our  extracts  to  accumulate  to  such  an  extent,  that 
we  cannot,  on  the  present  occasion,  conduct  her  further 
than  to  the  imperial  throne. 

The  general  outline  of  Josephine’s  history  is  too  gene¬ 
rally  known,  to  oblige  us  to  be  very  particular  in  con¬ 
necting  the  points  which  it  suits  our  purpose  to  exhibit. 
Our  first  quotation  to- day,  is  from  one  of  her  letters, 
which  affords  clear  evidence  of  the  state  of  her  affections 
towards  Napoleon,  and  the  views  which  induced  her  to 
accept  his  hand. 


“  My  de.ar  friend, — I  am  urged  to  marry  again  :  my 
friends  counsel  the  measure,  my  aunt  almost  lays  her 
injunctions  upon  me  to  the  same  effect,  and  my  children 
entreat  my  compliance.  Why  are  you  not  here  to  give 
me  your  advice  in  this  important  conjuncture?  to  per-  | 
suade  me  that  I  ought  to  consent  to  an  union,  wh»ch  j 
must  put  an  end  to  the  irksomeness  of  my  present  posi¬ 
tion  ?  Your  friendship,  in  which  I  have  already  expe¬ 
rienced  so  much  to  praise,  would  render  you  clear-sighted 
for  my  interests  ;  and  I  should  decide  without  hesitation 
as  soon  as  you  had  spoken.  You  have  met  General 
Bonaparte  in  my  house.  Well ! — he  it  is  who  would 
supply  a  father’s  place  to  the  orphans  of  Alexander  de 
Beauharnais,  and  a  husband’s  to  his  widow. 

“‘Do  you  love  him  ?’  you  will  ask.  Not  exactly. 

*  You  then  dislike  him?*  Not  quite  so  bad;  but  I  find 
myself  in  that  state  of  indifference,  which  is  any  thing 
but  agreeable,  and  which,  to  devotees  in  religion,  gives 
more  trouble  than  all  their  other  peccadilloes.  Love, 
being  a  species  of  worship,  also  requires  that  one  feel 
very  differently  from  all  this;  and  hence  the  need  I  have 
of  your  advice,  which  might  fix  the  perpetual  irresolution 
of  my  feeble  character.  J'o  assume  a  determination  has 
ever  appeared  fatiguing  to  my  Creole  supineness,  which 
finds  it  infinitely  more  convenient  to  follow  the  will  of 
others. 

“  I  admire  the  general’s  courage,  the  extent  of  h's 
information — for,  on  all  subjects,  he  talks  equally  well — 
ond  the  quickness  of  his  judgment,  which  enables  him  to 
seize  the  thoughts  of  othei's  almost  before  they  are  ex¬ 
pressed ;  but,  I  confess  it,  I  shrink  from  the  de‘«potism 
he  seems  desirous  of  exercising  over  all  who  approach 
^  im.  His  searching  glance  has  something  singular  and 
inexpliciihlp^  ^vhich  imposes  even  on  our  directors  ;  judge 

*  it  may  not  intimidate  a  woman  !  Even — wluit  ought 
to  please  me — the  lorce  of  a  passion,  described  with  an 


energy  that  leaves  not  a  doubt  of  his  sincerity,  is  precisely 
the  cause  which  arrests  the  consent  I  am  often  on  the 
point  of  pronouncing. 

‘^Being  now  past  the  heyday  of  youth,  can  I  hope 
long  to  preserve  that  ardour  of  attachment  which,  in  the 
general,  resembles  a  fit  of  delirium  !  If,  aftej*  our  union, 
he  should  cease  to  love  me,  will  he  not  reproach  me  with 
what  he  will  have  sacrificed  for  my  sake  ?— will  he  not 
regret  a  more  brilliant  marriage  which  be  might  luive 
contracted  ?  What  shall  I  then  reply  ? — what  shall  I 
do  ?  I  shall  weep.  Excellent  resource  !  you  will  say. 
Good  heavens  !  I  know  that  all  this  can  serve  no  end  ; 
but  it  has  ever  been  thus ;  tears  are  the  only  resource 
left  me  when  this  poor  heart,  so  easily  chilled,  has  suf¬ 
fered.  Write  quickly,  and  do  not  fear  to  scold  me  should 
you  judge  that  I  am  wrong.  You  know  that  whatever 
comes  from  your  pen  will  be  taken  in  good  part. 

“  Barras  gives  assurance,  that  if  I  marry  the  general, 
he  will  so  contrive  as  to  have  him  appointed  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army  of  Italy.  Yesterday,  Bonaparte, 
speaking  of  this  favour,  which  already  excites  murmuring 
among  his  fellow  soldiers,  though  it  be  as  yet  only  a  pro¬ 
mise,  said  to  me,  ‘  Think  they  then  I  have  need  of  their 
protection  to  arrive  at  power?  Egregious  mistake! 
They  will  all  be  but  loo  happy  one  day  should  I  conde¬ 
scend  to  grant  them  mine.  My  sword  is  by  my  side, 
and  with  it  I  will  go  far.’ 

“  What  say  you  to  this  security  of  success?  is  it  not 
a  proof  of  confidence  springing  from  an  excess  of  vanity? 
A  general  of  brigade  protect  the  heads  of  government ! 
that,  truly,  is  an  event  highly  ]>robable!  I  know  not 
how  it  is,  but  sometimes  this  waywardness  gains  upon 
me  to  such  a  degree,  that  almost  I  believe  possible  what¬ 
ever  this  singular  man  may  take  it  in  his  head  to  attempt ; 
and  with  his  imagination,  who  can  calculate  what  he  will 
not  undertake  ? 

“  Here  we  all  regret  you,  and  console  ourselves  for 
your  prolonged  absence  only  by  thinking  of  you  every 
minute,  and  by  endeavouring  to  follow  you,  step  by  step, 
through  the  beautiful  country  you  are  now  traversing. 
Were  I  sure  of  meeting  you  in  Italy,  I  would  get  mar¬ 
ried  to-morrow,  upon  condition  of  following  the  general ; 
but  we  might,  perhaps,  cross  each  other  on  the  route : 
thus  I  deem  it  more  prudent  to  wait  for  your  reply  be¬ 
fore  taking  my  determination.  Speed,  then,  your  answer 
— and  your  return  still  more.” 

This  is  quite  in  keeping  with  Josephine’s  character,  as 
it  has  already  been  developed — gentle  and  elegant,  but 
always  self-possessed — weighing  all  her  actions,  both  with 
a  view  to  their  consequences,  and  the  light  in  which 
others  w'ould  regard  them — a  character  in  which  delight¬ 
ful  natural  dispositions  were  worked  up  into  something 
highly  artificial — something  which  would  have  been  yet 
more  pleasing  than  it  was,  but  that  the  means  by  which 
it  had  been  made  so  were  too  apparent.  She  was,  in 
short,  a  person  more  likely  to  be  loved  than  to  love  with 
an  engrossing  individual  attachment.  Seeing  the  strong 
hold  that  the  prediction  of  the  old  Negress  had  taken  upon 
I  her  mind,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  enten  d  into  her 
I  calculations  in  taking  this  step,  and  that  she  directly,  or 
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indirectly,  added  strength  to  her  husbarurs  innate  passion 
for  supremacy. 

The  first  step  in  the  ladder  of.  her  ascent  towards  great¬ 
ness,  is  the  petty  court  held  by  tlie  wife  *)f  the  general  of 
the  Italian  army. 

“After  signing  the  preliminaries  at  Leoben,  in  Ca- 
rinthia,  Bonaparte  returned,  by  way  of  Laybach,  Trieste, 
Padua,  Verona,  and  IVIantua,  to  Milan.  Arriving  in 
this  ancient  ca]>ital  of  Lombardy  on  the  5th  of  May, 
1797,  he  established  headquarters  at  Montebidlo,  a 
beautiful  seat  about  six  miles  distant,  and  now,  for  the  first 
time  since  his  marriage,  enjoyed  the  society  of  Josephine, 
who,  by  appointment,  had  repaired  thither  from  Paris. 
In  this  arrangement,  her  husband  consulted  both  his 
affection  and  his  political  interests.  While  at  IMontebello, 
and  afterwards  at  Passeriano,  he  transacted  the  affairs  of 
his  victorious  army,  and  conducted  the  negotiations  ter¬ 
minating  in  the  peace  of  Campo-Formio, — she  presided, 
with  equal  propriety  and  grace,  over  the  gay  circles  at 
Milan,  which  wanted  nothing  but  the  name  to  be  already 
a  court.  ‘  I  conquer  provinces,’  said  Bonaparte  of  her 
conduct  at  this  time,  ‘  Josephine  gains  hearts.*  Frequently 
afterwards  did  she  revert  to  this  as  one  of  the  happiest 
periods  of  her  life.  The  gallant  youth  of  the  army  of 
Italy,  the  grateful  Milanese,  and  the  Austrian  envoys, 
vied,  but  from  very  different  motives,  in  assiduous  at¬ 
tention  to  one  beloved  and  honoured  of  him  who  had 
made  the  two  former  what  they  were, — victorious  and 
free, — and  who,  to  the  latter,  could  increase  or  soften 
the  bitterness  of  defeat.  She  enjoyed,  too,  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  realizing,  in  part,  a  long  cherished  wish  of  visiting 
a  land  of  lofty  reminiscences,  and  present  humiliation,  j 
One  of  the  most  delightful  excursions  which  even 
Italy  offers,  is  from  Milan  to  the  lakes.  This  was  among 
the  very  first  scenes  visited  by  Bonaparte  and  Josephine 
in  each  other’s  company.  After  seeing  the  lake  of  Como, 
they  drove  through  the  rich  fields  and  vine-clad  acclivi¬ 
ties,  across  to  Lago  Maggiore.  Embarking  on  this  mag¬ 
nificent  expanse,  whose  waters  reflect  at  once  the  gayest  j 
and  most  stupendous  objects — from  the  glittering  villa  to  ; 
the  hoary  Alp,  they  landed,  in  succession,  on  those  fairy  i 
paradises,  the  Borromean  islands.  Of  these,  the  Isola  | 
Bella,  with  its  numerous  arcades,  hanging  gardens,  and 
anchorite  palace,  was  Bonaparte’s  favourite — as  might 
naturally  be  supposed,  calculated,  as  it  is,  to  excite  the 
imagination,  rather  than  to  gratify  the  taste.  Here  the 
party  made  considerable  stay.  On  one  of  the  marble 
terraces,  a  splendid  orange-tree  was  pointed  out  to  the  | 
writer  as  the  scene  of  a  little  adventure.  Josephine,  with 
one  or  two  ladies,  had  taken  her  station  under  the  tree, 
and  while  they  were  engaged  in  admiring  the  distant 
landscape,  the  general  slipped  up  unperceived,  and  by  a 
sudden  shake  brought  down  a  shower  of  the  golden  fruit 
among  the  fair  group.  All  her  companions  ran  off  scream¬ 
ing  in  affright ;  Josephine  alone  remained  unmoved. 
This  partial  failure  of  his  stratagem  seemed  somewhat  to 
pique  the  contriver.  ‘  Why,  Josephine,’  he  observed, 
half  ironically,  ‘  you  stand  fire  like  one  of  my  veterans.’ 
— ‘  And  wherefore  should  it  be  otherwise?’  was  the 
appropriate  rejdy  ;  ‘  am  I  not  the  wife  of  their  com¬ 
mander  ?’  There  is  here  so  much  of  delicate  tact,  that  it 
were  to  be  wished  the  anecdote  rested  on  better  authority 
than  can  yet  be  quoted  in  its  sui)port.” 


nious  temper,  who  loved  more  intensely.  But  to  the 
proof  of  Napoleon’s  coolness ; — here  is  our  author’s  main 
argument :  .  . 

“  Of  this  denial  of  confidence,  Josephine  sometimes 
complained.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  it  proceeded 
not  from  the  cause  assigned  by  her  enemies  ;  namely 
Bonaparte’s  distrust  of  her  prudence,  or  low  estimation 
of  her  understanding.  To  the  observations  just  offered  on 
this  point,  may  be  added  a  remark  of  her  ow’n,  wdiicli 
clearly  shows  both  her  husband’s  disposition,  and  bow 
much  more  accurately  than  others  she  understood  his 
character.  ‘  During  the  many  years  we  have  now  passed 
together,’  (the  observation  belongs  to  the  year  1801,)  ‘  I 
have  never  once  beheld  Bonaparte  for  a  moment  perfectly 
at  ease — not  even  with  myself.  He  is  constantly  on  the 
alert.  If  at  any  time  he  appear  to  show  a  little  confi¬ 
dence,  it  is  merely  a  feint  to  throw  the  person  wdth  whom 
he  converses  off  his  guard,  and  to  draw’  forth  his  real 
sentiments  ;  but  never  does  he  himself  disclose  his  entire 

thoughts.’  What  a  life  was  this  !  ever  on  the  rack _ 

alw’ays  watching  and  warding.  This  truth  had  struck 
us  even  before  w’e  knew  of  this  confession  by  so  excellent 
an  authority  ;  and  if  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to 
recall  the  instances  which  he  may  have  met  with,  when 
Bonaparte  is  represented  as  in  his  moment  d'ahandon,  he 
w’ill  be  led  to  conclude,  that  these  apparently  careless 
moods  w’ere  assumed  for  some  purpose  ;  that  they  were 
followed  by  no  consequences,  or  by  effects  totally  opposite 
to  those  expressed  by  the  other  parties.  Bourrienne,  in 
particular,  evidently  has  been  the  dupe  of  this  affected 
openness,  and  so  far  appears  never  to  have  penetrated  the 
secret  of  Napoleon’s  character.” 

To  this  the  doctor  adds,  as  corroborative  of  his  position, 
many  little  anecdotes  of  peevish  outbursts.  Now,  w’e  do 
not  deny,  that  ambition  wms  the  first,  the  overmastering, 
the  enduring  passion,  which  instigated  Bonaparte's  ac¬ 
tions.  But  we  maintain,  that  next  in  pow’er,  and  equal 
in  endurance,  was  love.  We  maintain,  that  this  feeling 
was  in  him  anchored  upon  Josephine.  A  thousand  anec¬ 
dotes  show  that  her  thought  haunted  him  to  his  end. 
That,  having  wound  his  whole  powers  up  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  one  great  enterprise,  he  seemed,  at  times,  co(jled 
towards  her,  is  no  proof  of  the  contrary.  Every  man, 
worthy  of  the  name,  has  higher  duties  than  household 
affection  to  attend  to.  Nay,  peevishness  tow’ards  the 
beloved  one,  when  the  object  for  which  a  man  has 
“  strained  his  strength”  seems  eluding  his  grasp,  although 
it  be  reprehensible  as  a  proof  of  an  ill-regulated  temper, 
is  no  evidence  that  his  love  has  knowm  decay.  But  w’e 
have  positive  proof,  that  the  deep-impassioned  soul  of 
Napoleon  was  attached  to  Josephine,  with  an  intensity  c. 
which  her  lighter  nature  was  unsusceptible.  On  his 
return  from  Egypt — when  the  throw  for  empire  was 
about  to  be  cast,  and  the  game  lay  at  his  feet — and 
when  she,  except  as  the  object  of  his  love,  was  nothing  to 
him — when,  amid  those  nearest  to  him  in  place  and  in 
affection,  all  had  leagued  with  bitter  malice  to  alienate 
his  affections  from  her — his  conduct,  if  not  absolutely 
uxorious,  was  very  near  it.  His  jealousy  was  overcome, 
not  by  conviction,  but  by  a  sudden  reflux  of  the  spring- 
tide  of  his  love.  Lest  we  should  be  suspected  of  over- 
colouring  the  story.  Dr  Memes  shall  tell  it  in  his  own 
words  : 


Even  at  this  early  period  of  the  story,  Dr  IMernes  has 
begun  to  harp  uimn  what  we  conceive  to  be  one  of  his 
cardinal  mistakes — the  assumption  that  Josephine  loved 
lier  husband  with  a  deep  devoted  love,  which  was  returned 
with  comparative  indifference.  The  letter  we  have  al¬ 
ready  quoted,  shows  that  it  was  not  love  for  which  she 
married  him.  The  whole  tenor  of  her  conduct  shows, 
that  she  was  incapable  of  an  engrossing  affection  :  although 
a  creature  so  gentle  and  unoffending  in  all  her  dispositions 
— so  cautious  in  avoiding  all  dispute — might  well  render 
a  husband  more  happy  than  many  a  one  of  less  hariiio- 


Some  have  stated,  that  Josephine,  on  arriving,  found 
her  effects  already  packed  up,  and  placed  in  the  court. 
Til  is  is  not  exactly  correct,  though  her  reception 
harsh  enough.  On  entering  the  small  circular  family 
room,  she  found  her  husband  alone  with  Joseph,  who 
looked  on  in  silence  during  the  scene  which  ensued. 
Bonaparte,  scarcely  permitting  bis  wife  to  enter,  desire 
her,  in  the  severest  tone,  instantly  to  retire  to  Malmaison. 
She  silently  turned  away,  and  retired  to  her  own  apart¬ 
ment.  Bonaparte  continued  to  traverse,  with  ha>t> 
stritles,  the  room  w’here  this  brief  interview  had  ta  jri 
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place.  In  a  minutes,  Josephine  was  observed  de¬ 
scending^,  in  tears,  followed  by  Eugene  and  Hortense, 
both  weeping  bitterly.  Bonaparte  bad  not,  perhaps,  been 
prepared  for  such  dignified  and  silent  acquiescence,  nor 
are  we  entitled  to  refuse  credit  to  his  own  assurance  on 
this  occasion — ‘  My  heart  was  not  formed  to  witness  tears 
without  emotion.’  lie  followed  and  brought  back  Eugene, 
who  persisted,  for  some  time,  in  a  determination  to  ac¬ 
company  his  mother.  Upon  this,  the  two  ladies  returned 
also,  but  without  a  word  spoken  by  the  general.  During 
the  two  following  days,  no  intercourse  took  place  between 
the  estranged  parties  ;  but  the  paroxysms  of  resentment 
gradually  subsiding,  Bonaparte  entered  the  apartment 
wherein  his  wife  and  her  daughter  had  held  themselves 
secluded.  Josephine  was  seated,  leaning  on  a  toilet  table, 
her  face  buried  in  both  hands,  and  the  silent  tears  steal¬ 
ing  from  between  her  beautiful  fingers.  On  the  table  lay 
open  the  letters  she  had  received  during  the  eastern  expe¬ 
dition.  Hortense  stood,  half  concealed,  within  the  drapery 
of  the  window.  Neither  seemed  to  observe  the  general’s 
entrance,  who,  advancing  in  silence,  appeared  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  irresolute  :  ‘  Josephine  !*  said  he,  after  a  pause. 
Josephine  looked  up — ‘  Mon  ami,*  her  usual  expression 
of  endearment,  was  ventured  in  timid  hesitation.  Bona¬ 
parte  held  out  his  hand.  The  explanation  which  followed, 
though  at  first  not  unaccompanied  with  violent  expres¬ 
sions,  left  not  a  shade  of  suspicion  on  his  mind,  nor  was 
their  union  ever  afterwards  disturbed  from  the  same 


cause. 


But  Ave  are  getting  grave.  By  way  of  A^arying  the 
theme,  let  us  take  one  or  two  of  the  practical  jokes  of  that 
laughter-loving  gipsy,  Avho  Avas  destined  one  day  to  be 
queen  of  Naples. 

One  eA^ening,  soon  after  the  purchase  of  Malmaison, 
Carrat  receiA’^ed  orders  to  attend  Madame  Bonaparte  and 
her  daughter,  in  their  Avalk  upon  the  highway,  which 
runs  along  two  sides  of  the  park,  belonging  to  that  once 
beautiful  retreat.  Enchanted  Avith  this  mark  of  distinc¬ 
tion,  Carrat  obeyed  Avith  alacrity  ;  but  had  not  adA^anced 
far,  when  he  beheld  slowly  emerge  from  a  hollow  by  the 
roadside,  a  gigantic  phantom,  clothed,  to  all  appearance, 
in  a  winding-sheet.  No  sooner  had  the  trembling  valet 
perceived  this  terrific  figure,  than  he  lost  all  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  his  situation,  as  guard  of  honour;  and,  sliding 
behind  the  ladies,  exclaimed, — ‘  Ah,  madam  !  a  spectre  ! 
a  spectre  !  It’s  the  ghost  of  the  lady  who  died  last  night !’ 
Ihe  phantom  continued  to  approach,  shaking  its  long 
white  drapery.  Carrat  fell  down  in  a  fit ;  and,  in  his 

turn,  sadly  frightened  the  contrivers,  lest  they  should 
have  carried  their  plot  too  far.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that 
the  ghost  was  a  fellow-servant,  dressed  out  under  the 
superintendence  of  Hortense,  the  grand  actor  in  all  the 
conspiracies  fomented  at  Malmaison  against  ennui,  during 
the  tedious  Avinter  of  1798.  The  following  is  another 
instance  of  ingenious  tormenting  :  The  unlucky  Cai’rat 
happened  to  occupy  a  sleeping  room,  adjoining  to  a  small 
closet,  but  separated  therefrom  by  a  deal  partition.  A 
hole  being  made  in  this  partition,  a  cord  Avas  passed 
through,  and  fastened  to  a  vessel  full  of  water,  suspende<l 
from  the  ceiling  immediately  above  the  bed,  in  the  dor¬ 
mitory  aforesaid.  Thus,  by  pulling  the  string,  the  opera¬ 
tor  in  the  closet  could  reverse  the  perpendicularity  of  the 

vase,  and  so  discharge  its  refreshing  contents  on  the  un¬ 
conscious  victim  below.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  sup¬ 
ports  of  the  bedstead  had  been  partly  removed,  so  that 
the  Avhole  fabric  might  be  precipitated,  the  moment  the 
incumbent  should  attempt  a  settlement.  Things  being 
duly  prepared,  the  actors  and  assistants,  to  use  a  Erencli 
phrase,  consisting  of  3Iadame  Bonaparte,  her  daughter, 
and  the  ladies  of  her  household,  took  their  station  in  the 
closet.  Among  his  other  singulai’ities,  Ci.rrat  always 
Avent  to  bed  without  a  light ;  s(»,  entering  in  the  dark,  he 
perceived  nothing  of  the  preparati(»ns  for  his  reception, 
tintil,  throwing  himself  heavily  on  his  palh't,  down  he 


I  came  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  crash  serving  as  a  sig- 
!  nal,  the  cord  was  tAvitched,  and  the  siiperimminent  liquid 
I  began  to  ])lay  its  part  in  the  catastrophe.  Thus  ju-os- 
trated  on  the  iloor,  drenched  from  above,  and  involved  in 
profound  obscurity,  the  unfortunate  serving  man,  driven 
to  desperation,  began  to  call  out  most  lustily, — ‘  Help  ! 
murder!  fire  I  drowning!*  The  utter  inconsistency  of 
these  lamentations  entirely  OA-'erset  the  gravity  of  the 
operators  in  the  closet ;  and  one  universal  burst  of  laugh¬ 
ter  might  have  disclosed  to  Cfirrat  the  Avhole  secret  of  his 
persecution.  But  Hortense  had  still  something  in  reserve, 
and  Avhispered,  loud  enough  to  be  distinctly  heard  by  the 
sufferer, — ‘  Oh,  mamma,  hoAV  much  the  poor  man  is  to 
be  pitied  ;  for  the  Avater  is  full  of  toads,  frogs,  and  all 
sorts  of  insei^ts  !*  Upon  this,  the  vociferations  Averc  re¬ 
doubled,  till  Carriit  was  finally  relieved,  and  his  fright 
compensated  by  a  douceur.  From  such  incidents  as  these, 
however,  it  must  not  be  inferred,  that  JVIadame  Bona¬ 
parte  sported  unfeelingly  Avith  the  Aveakncss  of  her  de¬ 
pendents.  On  the  contrary,  she  treated  them  with  a 
familiarity  and  kindness  which  made  Carrat  himself,  Avho 
Avas  indulged  in  great  license  of  remark,  almost  scold  his 
mistress.  ‘  Now,  madam,  see  to  it.  You  condescend  to 
joke  Avith  your  servants.  Well,  the  first  opportunity,  they 
will  treat  you  with  disrespect.’ — ‘  No,  no,  my  good  Car¬ 
rat,  it  is  a  contemptuous  condescension,  not  real  alfability, 
which  Avould  encourage  such  a  breach  of  duty.’  And 
Josephine  was  right.  NeA^u*  did  anyone  more  completely 
command  the  love  of  her  domestics.” 

And  now  let  us  return  to  Josephine.  The  first  fore¬ 
taste  allowed  her  of  that  grandeur,  which  “  fate  and 
metaphysical  aid  Avould  have  her  crowned  withal.”  AV’as 
at  Milan.  The  next  AV'as  shortly  after  the  nomination 
of  her  husband  to  the  dignity  of  first  consul : 

“  Madame  Bonaparte  Avas  announced,  and  entered,  con¬ 
ducted  by  M.  de  Talleyrand,  then  minister  for  foreign 
affairs.  In  a  scene  where  diamond  and  star,  c<»rdon  and 
plume,  in  more  than  usual  profusion,  thus  caught  radiance 
and  shade  from 

‘  Lights  that  shone  o’er  fair  women  and  brav^e  men,’ 

expectancy  must  have  been  high  on  the  first  appearance 
of  her  Avho  Avas  to  fill  the  prime  station.  A  momentary 
feeling  of  disappointment  might  liave  crossed,  for  an  in¬ 
stant,  those  miiuls  Avho  had  looked  for  magnificence  and 
state.  Josephine  Avas  attired  Avith  the  utmost  simplicity 
in  a  robe  of  white  muslin  ;  her  hair,  Avithout  decoration 
of  any  kind,  and  merely  retained  by  a  plain  comb  (trcaillc, 
fell  in  tresses  upon  her  neck,  in  the  most  becoming  negli¬ 
gence ;  a  collar  of  pearls,  an  unobtrusive  ornament,  but 
of  great  value,  harmonized  with  and  completed  this  un¬ 
pretending  costume.  We  have  the  evidence  of  an  eye- 
Avitness,  that  a  spontaneous  murmur  of  admiration  fol¬ 
lowed  Josephine’s  entrance,  such  being  the  grace  and 
dignity  of  her  deportment,  that  with  all  this  absence  of 
the  external  attributes  of  rank,  a  stranger  would  at  once 
have  fixed  upon  the  principal  personage  in  the  splendi<l 
circle.  Always  accompanied  as  she  had  entered,  IMadame 
Bonaparte  made  the  tour  of  the  apartments,  the  memhers 
of  the  foreign  diplomacy  being  first  intnaluced,  in  succes¬ 
sion,  by  the  minister.  VV  hen  the  introductions  had  nearly 
concluded,  the  first  consul  entered,  but  without  being 
announce4l,  dressed  iu  a  plain  chasseur  uniform,  Avith  a 
sash  of  tri-coloured  silk.  In  this  simplicity,  laith  giKol 
taste  and  sound  policy  concurred.  The  occasion  was  not 
a  levee;  the  first  magistrate  and  his  wife  merely  re<a'iv4*d 
the  congratulations  of  their  fellow-citizens  of  a  free  re¬ 
public.” 

But  the  mighty  Aveb  of  Destiny,  avovcii  by  the  strug¬ 
gles —  half  conscious,  half  unconscious — of  those  who  foi’iii 
it,  Avas  rapidly  Avhirling  Nap<deon  inn»  his  due  station. 
She  Avhos(‘  «lay<lreams  ha^l  <uiC4!  lent  fuel  t4>  the  flaunt  ol 
his  ambition,  greAV  giddy  as  she  began  ti>  measuia?  tlie 
height  they  were  insensibly  ascending.  We  give  one  ui 
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her  foreboding  letters,  to  show  how  true  those  auguries 
to  which  she,  with  all  her  fears,  probably  lent  no  more 
than  a  momentary  belief. 

“  My  Friend, — For  the  tenth  time,  perhaps,  have  I 
perused  your  letter,  and  must  confess  that  the  amazement 
into  which  it  threw  me,  subsides  only  to  give  place  to 
sorrow  and  apprehension.  You  persist,  then,  in  the  reso¬ 
lution  to  re-establish  the  throne  of  France,  and  yet  not  to 
restore  those  who  were  deposed  by  the  Revolution,  but  to 
seat  yourself  thereon  ?  What  power,  you  ask — what 
grandeur — and,  above  all,  what  advantage — in  this  design  ! 
And,  for  my  part,  1  venture  to  reply,  Whiit  obstacles 
present  themselves  to  its  success— how  great  the  sacrifices 
which  must  be  made  before  its  accomplishment  can  be 
secured — how  far  beyond  calculation  the  consequences 
should  it  be  realized  !  But  let  us  admit  that  your  pur¬ 
pose  does  succeed,  will  your  views  terminate  with  the 
founding  of  a  new  empire?  Will  not  your  power,  oppo¬ 
sed,  as  to  a  certainty  it  must  be,  by  the  neighbouring 
states,  draw  you  into  a  war  with  them  ?  This  will  pro¬ 
bably  end  in  their  ruin.  Will  not  their  neighbours,  be¬ 
holding  these  effects,  combine  in  turn  for  your  destruc¬ 
tion  ?  While,  abroad,  such  is  the  state  of  things,  at  home 
how  numerous  the  envious  and  discontented ! — how  many 
plots  to  disconcert,  and  conspiracies  to  punish  !  Kings 
will  despise  you  as  an  upstart,  the  people  will  hate  you 
as  an  usurper,  your  equals  as  a  tyrant ;  none  will  com¬ 
prehend  the  utility  of  your  elevation,  all  will  assign  it  to 
ambition  or  to  pride.  Doubtless  there  will  not  be  want¬ 
ing  slaves,  who  will  cringe  to  your  power,  until,  backed 
by  another  which  they  esteem  a  more  formidable  influ¬ 
ence,  they  will  seek  to  elevate  themselves  on  your  ruin. 
Fortunate  also  beyond  ho]>e,  if  steel — if  poison  ! — a  wife, 
a  friend,  dare  not  give  pause  to  alarmed  imagination  on 
images  so  dreadful.  This  brings  me  to  myself,  a  subject 
about  which  my  concern  would  be  small,  indeed,  if  I 
only  were  interested.  But  with  the  throne,  will  there  not, 
likewise,  arise  the  desire  of  new  alliances  ?  will  you  not 
consider  it  necessary,  by  new  family  ties,  to  provide  for 
the  more  effectual  security  of  that  throne  ?  Oh  !  what¬ 
ever  such  connexions  might  be,  could  they  prove,  like 
.those  formed  at  first  in  propriety,  and  Avhich  affections 
the  most  tender  have  since  consecrated  !  I  stop  at  this 
perspective,  which  fear — must  I  say  love — traces  in  an 
appalling  futurity.  You  have  alarmed  me  by  your  ambi¬ 
tious  flight ;  restore  my  confidence  by  your  return  to 
moderation.’* 

Like  all  Cassandras,  she  was  unheeded.  Bonaparte 
had  as  little  of  the  self-tormenting  metaphysics  and  cold 
relentings  of  INIacbeth,  as  Josephine  of  the  masculine 
spirit  of  his  spouse.  The  day  came  which  was  to  realize 
the  dream  that  had  haunted  her  from  youth.  Dr  Memes’s 
picture  of  her  coronation  is  one  of  his  most  fortunate 
efforts. 

At  eleven  precisely,  the  cavalcade  moved  from  the 
Tuileries  towards  Notre  Dame.  The  imperial  carriage, 
drawn  by  eight  bays,  attracted  general  attention  ;  it  had 
been  constructed  for  the  occasion,  in  a  very  ingenious 
manner,  the  entire  panelling  being  of  glass,  a  circumstance 
which  accounts  for  the  mistake  of  their  majesties  having 
seated  themselves,  like  criminals,  with  their  backs  to  the 
horses ;  but,  where  so  many  omens  and  predictions  have 
figured,  it  is  surprising  that  the  fact  has  been  omitted. 
Josephine  was  the  first  to  discover  this  error,  which  she 
instantly  rectified,  by  lightly  assuming  the  proper  position, 
saying  at  the  same  time  to  her  companion,  ‘  Mon  ami, 
unless  you  prefer  riding  vis-a-vis,  this  is  your  seat,’  point¬ 
ing  to  the  rich  cushion  on  the  right.  Najafleon,  laughing 
heartily  at  his  blunder,  moved  to  the  place  indicated. 
The  procession  advanced,  attended  by  ten  thousand  horse¬ 
men,  the  flower  of  ‘  Gallic  chivalry,’  who  defiled  between 
double  lines  of  infantry,  selected  from  the  bravest  soldiers, 
extending  above  a  mile  and  a  half,  while  more  than  four  i 
hundred  thousand  spectators  tilled  r.p  every  space  whence  * 


a  glance  could  be  obtained.  The  thunders  of  innumer¬ 
able  artillery,  the  acclamations  of  the  assembled  multitude 
expressed  the  general  enthusiasm ;  and,  as  if  to  light  up  the 
gorgeous  spectacle,  the  sun  suddenly  broke  through  the 
mists  which,  till  then,  had  hung  heavily  over  the  city 
The  cortege  stopped  at  the  Archiepiscopal  palace,  wheriee 
a  temporary  covered  gallery,  hung  with  the  banners  of 
the  sixteen  cohorts  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  conducted 
into  the  interior  of  the  cathedral,  and  to  the  throne.  To 
this  latter  was  an  ascent  of  twenty-two  semicirculHr 
steps,  covered  with  blue  cloth,  gemmed  with  golden  bees 
and  crowded  with  the  grand  officers  of  the  empire.  On 
the  throne  itself,  hung  with  crimson  veF/et,  under  a 
canopy  of  the  same,  appeared  Napoleon,  with  Josephine 
on  his  left,  attended  by  the  princesses  of  the  empire,  and 
on  his  right,  his  two  brothers,  with  the  arch-chancellor 
and  arch -treasurer.  The  religious  ceremony  continued 
nearly  four  hours,  enlivened  by  music  composed  for  the 
occasion  chiefly  by  Paesiello,  and  sung  by  upwards  of 
three  hundred  performers.  The  martial  band  was  still 
more  numerous,  which  executed,  in  the  intervals,  inarches, 
afterwards  adopted,  and  still  used  in  the  armies  of  France^ 
One  of  these,  composed  by  Le  Seur,  for  the  army  des¬ 
tined  to  invade  our  own  shores,  when  now  performed 
for  the  first  time,  is  said  to  have  aroused  a  visible  emo¬ 
tion  even  in  that  august  assembly.  Alas!  how  cold  are 
the  hearts  that  then  beat  high  with  hope!  how  few,  how 
very  few,  survive  of  those  upon  whom  the  impulse 
wrought  most  stirringly  !  and,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tagus,  to  the  streams  of  the  Volga,  how  varied  the  dime 
that  settles  on  their  graves  !  Yet  not  many  years  have 
passed — the  story  is  contemporary  history — the  grand 
actor  might  have  been  amongst  us  not  an  aged  man :  Be 
the  moral,  therefore,  more  impressively  ours.  Wre  all 
such  thoughts  of  this  life’s  greatness  absent  from  Joseph¬ 
ine’s  mind  ?  It  would  appear  not.  Napoleon,  at  that 
part  of  the  ceremony,  stood  up,  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
imperial  crown, — a  simple  diadem  of  gold  wrought  into 
a  chaplet  of  interwoven  oak  and  laurel, — and  placed  it  on 
his  head.  He  had  even  given  express  directions  that 
Pius  should  not  touch  it.  Popes  had  pretended  that  all 
crowns  were  bestowed  by  them  ;  and  perhaps  the  new 
emperor  dreaded  the  belief  that  he  had  brought  his  ho¬ 
liness  from  Rome  with  reference  to  these  ancient  preten¬ 
sions.  He  wished,  therefore,  to  demonstrate,  that  the 
right  to  reign  originated  in  his  own  power,  and  that,  at 
his  coronation,  the  pope  was  but  the  Bisho]>  of  Koine. 
Afterwards,  Napoleon  took  the  crown  destined  for  the 
empress,  and,  first  putting  it  for  an  instant  on  his  own, 
placed  it  upon  his  consort’s  brow,  as  she  knelt  before  him 
on  the  jdatform  of  the  throne.  The  appearance  of  Jo¬ 
sephine  was  at  this  moment  most  touching.  Even  then 
she  had  not  forgotten  that  she  was  once  ‘  an  obscure 
woman ;’  tears  of  deep  emotion  fell  from  her  eyes ;  she 
remained  for  a  space  kneeling,  with  hands  crossed  upon 
her  bosom,  then,  slowly  and  gracefully  rising,  fixed  upon 
her  husband  a  look  of  gratitude  and  tenderness.  Napo¬ 
leon  returned  the  glance.  It  was  a  silent  but  conscious 
interchange  of  the  hopes,  the  promises,  and  the  memo¬ 
ries  of  years  !” 

Here,  then,  we  leave  her  for  the  present — lovely  and 
happy.  We  do  not  feel  in  the  least  inclined  to  chide  the 
necessity  wiiich  obliges  us  to  linger  for  a  while  upon  so 
fascinating  an  image,  instead  of  turning  abruptly  to  the 
story  of  her  reverses. 


Palest ine^  or  the  Holy  Land ;  from  the  Harliest  Pcrh)d 
to  the  Present  Time.  By  the  Rev.  ^Michael  Kussell, 
IjL.  1).  Author  of  “  View  of  Ancient  and  Modeiu 
Egypt.”  With  a  Map  and  Nine  Engravings  by  B*’'**'* 
ston.  (Pdinhuryh  Cabinet  Library.  iSo.Jl  .) 
burgh.  Oliver  and  Boyd.  1831. 

This  is  if  possible  a  better  book  of  its  kind  than  the 
author’s  “  View  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Egyi»t.” 
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contents  are  comprised  ifi  nine  chapters;  of  which  the 
first  is  Introductory;  tlie  second  and  third  dedicated  to 
the  History  of  the  Jewish  State;  the  fourth  a  precis  of 
Hebrew  Literature;  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh,  an 
Itinerary  of  Palestine  ;  the  eighth  a  History  of  that 
country  from  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  to  the  present  time  ; 
the  ninth  a  Sketch  of  its  Natural  History.  Every  page 
bears  testimony  to  the  extensive  learning,  sound  views, 
and  fine  taste  of  the  author.  To  us,  however,  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  the  work  is  the  Itinerary  contained 
in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  chapters.  The  desolate 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  sterile  and  bandit-haunted 
mountain  range  between  that  lake  and  Jerusalem,  the 
valley  of  Jordan,  the  rich  territory  eastward  of  the  river, 
the  fertile  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  Holy  City,  Mount 
Tabor,  and  the  mount  of  the  Temptation,  are  described 
in  succession,  and  in  an  animated  and  ydeasing  style. 
This  we  regard  as  the  nucleus  of  the  work.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  .Tews  and  their  literature,  of  the  various  con¬ 
querors  of  the  land,  Pagan,  Christian,  and  IMahomedc'in, 
and  the  sketch  of  Palestine’s  natural  productions,  com¬ 
plete  the  ])icture.  The  reader  may  believe  us  that  he  will 
find  in  the  perusal  of  this  book  a  rich  source  of  instruc¬ 
tion. 


The  external  features  of  Judea  are  thus  described  : 

“  It  has  never  been  denied  that  there  is  a  remarkable 
dilference  between  the  two  sides  of  the  ridge  which  forms 
the  central  chain  of  Judea.  On  the  western  acclivity, 
the  soil  rises  from  the  sea  towards  the  elevated  ground 
in  four  distinct  terraces,  which  are  covered  with  an  un¬ 
fading  verdure.  The  shore  is  lined  with  mastic-trees, 
palms,  and  prickly  pears.  Higher  up,  the  vines,  the 
olives,  and  the  sycamores,  amply  repay  the  labour  of  the 
cultivator;  natural  groves  arise,  consisting  of  evergreen 
oaks,  cypresses,  andrachnes,  and  turpentines.  The  face 
of  the  earth  is  embellished  with  the  rosemary,  the  cytisus, 
and  the  hyacinth.  In  a  word,  the  vegetation  of  these 
mountains  has  been  compared  to  that  of  Crete.  Euro¬ 
pean  visitors  have  <liiied  under  the  shade  of  a  lemon-tree 
as  large  as  one  of  our  strongest  oaks,  and  have  seen  syca¬ 
mores,  the  foliage  of  which  was  sufficient  to  cover  thirty 
persons  along  with  their  horses  and  camels. 

“  On  the  eastern  side,  however,  the  scanty  coating  of 
mould  yields  a  less  magnificent  crop.  From  the  summit 
of  the  hills  a  desert  stretches  along  to  the  Lake  Asplial- 
tites,  presenting  nothing  hut  stones  and  ashes,  and  a  few 
thorny  shrubs.  The  sides  of  the  mountains  enlarge,  and 
assume  an  aspect  at  once  more  grand  and  more  barren. 
Py  little  and  little  the  scanty  vegetation  languishes  and 
dies ;  even  mosses  disappear,  and  a  red  burning  hue  suc¬ 
ceeds  to  the  whiteness  of  the  rocks.  In  the  centre  of 
this  amphitheatre  there  is  an  arid  basin,  enclosed  on  all 
sides  with  summits  scattered  over  with  a  yellow  coloured 
pebble,  and  alfording  a  single  aperture  to  the  east,  through 
which  the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  distant  hills 
ot  Arabia  yiresent  themselves  to  the  eye.  In  the  midst 
ol  this  country  of  stones,  encircled  by  a  wall,  we  perceive 
extensive  ruins,  stunted  cypresses,  bushes  of  the  aloe  and 
prickly  pear,  while  some  huts  of  the  meanest  order,  re¬ 
sembling  whitewashed  sepulchres,  are  spread  over  the 
desolated  mass.  This  spot  is  Jerusalem. 

This  melanch<dy  delineation,  which  was  suggested 
by  the  state  of  the  .Jewish  metropolis  in  the  third  century, 
is  not  quite  inapplicable  at  the  present  hour.  The  scenery 
of  external  nature  is  the  same,  and  the  general  aspect  of 
the  venerable  city  is  very  little  changed.  Hut  as  beauty 
1^  strictly  a  relative  term,  and  is  everywhere  greatly 
affected  by  association,  we  must  not  be  surprised  when 
We  read  in  the  works  of  Eastern  authoi’s  the  high  enco¬ 
miums  which  are  lavished  upon  the  vicinity  of  the  holy 
capital.  AbuHeda,  lor  example,  maintains  not  only  that 
alestine  is  the  most  fertile  part  of  Syria,  but  also  that 
V  *^!***^^*^*^*'**  ^'‘***‘^  Jerusalem  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
1  istricts  <d  Falestine.  In  his  eye,  the  vines,  the  fig-trees, 
^ud  the  olive-groves,  with  which  the  limestone  cliffs  of 


Judea  were  once  covered,  identified  themselves  with  the 
richest  returns  of  agricultural  wealth,  and  more  than 
compensated  for  the  absence  of  those  spreading  fields 
waving  with  corn,  which  are  necessary  to  convey  into  the 
mind  of  a  European  the  ideas  of  fruitfulness,  comfort, 
and  abundance.” 


A  more  minute  detail  is  afterwards  given  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  its  thunder -stricken  cities. 


“  The  celebrated  Lake  which  occupies  the  site  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  is  called  in  Scripture  the  Dead  Sea. 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  it  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Asphaltites  ;  the  Arabs  denominate  it  Bahar  Loth,  or 
Sea  of  Lot.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  does  not  agree  with 
those  who  conclude  it  to  be  the  crater  of  a  volcano  ;  for, 
having  seen  Vesuvius,  Solfatara,  the  Peak  of  the  Azores, 
and  the  extinguished  volcanoes  of  Auvergne,  he  remarked 
in  all  of  them  the  same  characters ;  that  is  to  say,  moun¬ 
tains  excavated  in  the  form  of  a  tunnel,  lava,  and  ashes, 
which  exhibited  incontestable  proof  of  the  agency  of  fire. 
The  Salt  Sea,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  lake  of  great  length, 
curved  like  a  bow,  placed  between  two  ranges  of  moun- 
tuins,  which  have  no  mutual  coherence  of  form,  no  simi¬ 
larity  of  composition.  They  do  not  meet  at  the  two  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  lake  ;  but,  while  the  one  continues  to 
bound  the  valley  of  Jordan,  and  to  run  northward  as  far 
as  Tiberias,  the  <»ther  stretches  away  to  the  south  till  it 
loses  itself  in  the  sands  of  Yemen.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
hot  springs,  quantities  of  bitumen,  sulphur,  and  asphaltos; 
but  these  of  themselves  are  not  sufficient  to  attest  the  pre¬ 
vious  existence  of  a  volcano.  AVith  resjiect,  indeed,  to  the 
engulfed  cities,  if  we  adopt  the  idea  of  iMichaelis  and  of 
Biisching,  physics  may  be  admitted  to  explain  the  cata¬ 
strophe  without  offence  to  religion.  According  to  their 
views,  Sodom  was  built  upon  a  mine  of  bitumen,— a  fact 
which  is  ascertained  by  the  testimony  of  Moses  and  Jo¬ 
sephus,  who  speak  of  wells  of  naphtha  in  the  valley  of 
Siddiin.  Lightning  kindled  the  combustible  mass,  and 
the  guilty  cities  sank  in  the  subterraneous  contlagration. 
Malte  Brun  ingeniously  suggests,  that  Sodom  and  Go¬ 
morrah  themselves  may  have  been  built  of  bituminous 
stones,  and  thus  have  been  set  in  ffames  by  the  fire  from 
heaven. 

“  According  to  Strabo,  there  were  thirteen  towns 
swallowed  up  in  the  Lake  Asphaltites  ;  Stephen  of  Byzan¬ 
tium  reckons  eight :  the  Book  of  Cienesis,  while  it  names 
five  as  situated  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  relates  the  destnic^ 
tion  of  two  only  ;  four  are  mentioned  in  Deuteronomy, 
and  five  are  noticed  by  the  author  of  Ecclesiasticiis. 
Several  travellers,  and  among  others  Troilo  and  D’Ar- 
vieiix,  assure  us,  that  they  observed  fragments  ot  walls 
and  palaces  in  the  Dead  Sea.  Maundrell  himselt  was 
not  so  fortunate  ;  owing,  he  supposes,  to  the  height  of  the 
water;  but  he  relates,  that  the  Father  Guardian  and 
Pniciirator  of  Jerusalem,  both  men  of  sense  and  probity, 
declared  that  they  had  once  actually  seen  one  of  these 
ruins  ;  that  it  was  so  near  the  shore,  and  the  lake  so  shal¬ 
low,  that  they,  together  with  some  Frenchmen,  went  to 
it,  and  found  there  several  jiillars  and  other  IVagments  ot 
buildings.  The  ancients  speak  more  positively  on  this 
subject.  Josephus,  who  employs  a  poetical  expression, 
says,  that  he  perceived  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  the 
shades  of  the  overwhelmed  cities.  Strabo  gives  a  circum¬ 
ference  of  sixty  stadia  to  the  ruins  of  Sodom,  which  are 


also  mentioned  by  Tacitus. 

“  It  is  surprising,  that  no  pains  have  been  taken  by 
recent  travellers  to  throw  light  upon  this  interesting 
point,  or  even  to  learn,  whether  the  periodical  rise  and 
fall  of  the  lake  affords  any  means  for  deteriiiiniiig  the 
accuracy  of  the  ancient  historians  and  geografdiers. 
Should  the  Turks  ever  give  permission,  and  should  it  In; 
found  practicable,  to  convey  a  vessel  troin  JalVii  to  this 
inland  sea,  some  curious  discoverii?s  would  (tertainly  be 
made.  Is  it  not  amazing  that,  notwithstanding  the  en¬ 
terprise  of  modern  science,  the  ancients  were  better  ac- 
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<|iiainted  with  the  properties,  and  even  the  dimensions  of 
the  Lake  Asphaltites,  than  the  most  learned  nations  of 
Lurope  in  onr  own  times?  It  is  described  by  Aristotle, 
Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Pliny,  Tacitus,  Solinus,  Jose¬ 
phus,  Galen,  and  Dioscorides.  The  Abbot  of  Santa  Saba 
is  the  only  person  for  many  centuries  who  has  made  the 
tour  of  the  Dead  Sea.  From  his  account  we  learn, 
through  the  medium  of  Father  Nau,  that  at  its  extremity 
it  is  separated  as  it  were  into  two  parts,  and  that  there  is 
H  way  by  which  you  may  walk  across  it,  being  only  mid¬ 
leg  deep,  at  least  in  summer ;  that  there  the  land  rises, 
and  bounds  another  small  lake  of  a  circular  or  rather  an 
oval  figure,  surrounded  with  plains  and  hills  of  salt ;  and 
that  the  neighbouring  country  is  peopled  by  innumerable 
Arabs.’* 

Tlie  route  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem  is  dangerous  as 
in  the  days  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 

“  Advancing  into  the  savage  country,  through  whii^h 
the  usual  road  to  the  capital  is  formed,  the  tourist  soon 
finds  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  called  Quaran- 
tina,  from  being  the  su})posed  scene  of  the  Temptation 
and  fast  of  forty  days  endured  by  our  Saviour,  who, 

- ^  looking  round  on  every  side,  beheld 

A  pathless  desert  dusk  with  horrid  shades  : 

The  way  he  came  not  having  marked,  return 
Was  d  ifficult,  by  human  steps  untrod  ; 

And  he  still  on  was  led,  but  with  such  thoughts 
Accompanied  of  things  past  and  to  come 
Lodged  in  his  breast,  as  well  might  recommend 
Such  solitude  before  choicest  society.* 

“  The  neighbourhood  of  this  lofty  eminence  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr  Maundrell,  a  dry,  miserable,  barren  place; 
consisting  of  high  rocky  mountains,  so  torn  and  disorder¬ 
ed,  ‘  as  it  the  earth  had  here  suffered  some  great  convul¬ 
sion,  in  which  its  very  bowels  had  been  turned  outward.* 
Ill  a  deep  valley  are  seen  the  ruins  of  small  cells  and  cot¬ 
tages,  thought  to  be  the  remains  of  those  sequestered  habi¬ 
tations  to  which  hermits  were  wont  to  retire  for  the  uses 
of  penance  and  mortification  ;  and  it  is  remarked  that,  in 
the  whole  earth,  a  more  comfortless  and  desert  place  could 
not  have  been  selected  for  so  pious  a  purpose.  From  these 
hills  of  desolation,  however,  there  is  obtained  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  prospect  of  the  plain  of  Jericho,  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
of  the  distant  summits  of  Arabia  ;  for  which  reason 
the  highest  of  the  group  has  been  assigned  by  tradition 
as  the  very  spot  whence  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
were  seen  in  a  moment  of  time.  It  is,  as  St  Matthew 
styles  it,  an  exceeding  high  mountain,  and  in  its  ascent 
not  only  difiicult  but  dangerous.  It  has  a  small  chapel 
at  the  top,  and  another  about  half-way  down,  founded 
upon  a  projecting  part  of  the  rock.  Kear  the  latter  are 
observed  several  caves  and  hides,  excavated  bv  the  sidi- 
.taries,  who  thought  it  the  most  suitable  place  for  under¬ 
going  the  austerities  of  I^ent, — a  practice  which  has  not 
even  at  the  present  day  fallen  altogether  into  disuse, 
llasselquist  describes  the  path  as  ‘  dangerous  beyond 
imagination.  I  went  as  far  up  on  this  terrible  mountain 
of  Temptation  as  jirudence  would  admit,  but  ventured 
not  to  go  to  the  top  ;  w  hither  I  sent  ray  servant,  to  bring 
what  natural  curiosities  he  could  find,  whilst  I  gathered 
what  plants  and  insects  I  could  find  below.* 

“  Mariti,  whose  religious  zeal  was  fanned  into  a  tem¬ 
porary  liame,  ascended  the  formidable  steep  as  far  as  the 
grottos,  which  he  delineates  with  much  minuteness.  He 
pronounces  the  chapel  inaccessible  from  the  side  on  which 
he  stood,  and  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  could  now  be 
approached  on  any  quarter,  the  ancient  road  being  so 
much  neglected.  Lut  it  should  seem  that  most  travellers 
are  smitten  with  the  feeling  which  seized  the  breast  of 
IVIaundrell,  although  they  all  have  not  the  candour  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  it.  Alluding  to  the  Arabs,  who  demanded  a 
sum  of  money  fi»r  liberty  to  ascend,  be  says,  ‘  \\v.  dejiart- 
cd  without  further  trouble,  not  a  little  glad  to  have  got 


so  good  an  excuse  for  not  climbing  so  dangerous  a  pre¬ 
cipice.’ 

“  The  imagination  of  Milton  has  thrown  a  captivating 
splendour  aroifnd  this  scene,  which,  at  the  same  time,  he 
appears  to  have  transferred  to  the  nHuintain-range  be¬ 
yond  the  Jordan  in  the  country  of  the  Moabites. 

‘  Thus  wore  out  niglit ;  and  now  the  herald  lark 
Left  his  ground-nest,  high  towering  to  descry 
The  morn’s  approach,  and  greet  her  with  his  song : 
As  lightly  from  his  grassy  couch  up  rose 
Our  Saviour,  and  found  all  was  but  a  dream  ; 

Fasting  he  went  to  sleep,  and  fasting  waked. 

Up  to  a  hill  anon  his  stejis  he  rear’d, 

From  whose  high  top  to  ken  the  prospect  round. 

If  cottage  were  in  view,  sheep-cote,  or  herd  ; 

But  cottage,  herd,  or  sheep-cote,  none  he  saw ; 

Only  in  a  bottom  saw  a  pleasant  grove. 

With  chant  of  tuneful  birds  resounding  loud  : 

Thither  he  bent  his  way  ;  determined  there 
To  rest  at  noon,  and  enter’d  soon  the  shade 
High  roof’d,  and  walks  beneath,  and  alleys  brown, 
That  open’d  in  the  midst  a  woody  scene.’ 

“  Leaving  the  Quarantina  witli  its  drear}^  scenes  and 
solemn  recollections,  the  pilgrim  returning  Iroin  the 
Jordan  finds  himself  on  a  beaten  path,  which,  since  the 
<Iays  of  Moses,  it  is  probable  has  connected  the  rocks  of 
Salem  with  (he  banks  of  the  sacred  river.  Chateaubriand 
informs  ns  that  it  is  broad,  and  in  some  parts  paved ; 
having  undergone,  as  he  conjectures,  several  improve¬ 
ments  wliile  the  country  was  in  possession  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  On  the  top  of  a  moiintaiii  there  is  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  castle,  which,  we  may  conclude,  was  meant  to 
protect  and  command  the  road ;  and  at  a  little  distance, 
in  the  b(»ttom  of  a  deep  gloomy  valley,  is  the  Place  of 
Blood,  called  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  Abdomim,  where 
once  stood  a  small  town  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  where  the  good  Samaritan  is  imagined  to  have  suc¬ 
coured  the  vvounded  traveller  who  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  thieves.  That  sombre  dell  is  still  entitled  to  its 
horrible  distinction  ;  it  is  still  the  place  of  blood,  ol 
robbei*y,  and  of  murder ;  the  most  dangerous  pass  for 
him  who  undertakes  to  go  down  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jericho. 

“  As  a  proof  of  this,  we  may  shortly  mention  an  assault 
which  was  made  upon  Sir  V,  Henniker,  who,  a  few 
years  ago,  resolved  to  accomplish  that  perilous  journey. 

‘  The  route  is  over  hills,  rocky,  barren,  and  uninteresting. 
We  arrived  at  a  fountain,  and  here  my  two  attendants 
paused  to  refresh  themselves  ;  the  day  was  so  hot  that  I 
was  anxious  to  finish  the  journey,  and  hastened  forwards. 
A  ruined  building,  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  was 
now  w’ithiii  sight,  and  I  urged  my  horse  towards  it ;  the 
janizary  galloped  by  me,  and,  making  signs  forme  not  to 
precede  him,  he  himself  rode  into  and  round  the  building, 
and  then  motioned  me  to  advance.  We  next  came  to  a 
hill,  through  the  very  apex  of  which  has  been  cut  a  pas¬ 
sage,  the  rocks  overhanging  it  on  either  side.  1  was  lu 
the  act  of  passing  through  this  ditch  wdieii  a  bullet 
whizzed  by  close  to  my  head.  I  saw  no  one,  and  had 
scarcely  time  to  think  when  another  was  fired,  some 
short  distance  in  advance.  I  could  yet  see  no  one ;  the 
janizary  was  beneath  the  brow  of  the  hill  in  his  descent. 

I  looked  back,  but  my  servant  was  not  yet  within  sight. 

I  looked  up,  and  within  a  few  inchesof  my  head  were  three 
muskets,  and  three  men  tcaking  aim  at  me.  Lscape  or 
resistance  was  alike  impossible.  1  got  off  my  horse. 
Eight  men  jumped  down  from  the  rocks,  and  commence 
a  scramble  for  me.  As  he  (the  janizary)  passed, 
caught  at  a  rope  hanging  from  his  saddle  ;  I  had  hope 
to  leap  upon  his  horse,  but  found  myself  unable  ;  my  feet 
were  dreadfully  lacerated  by  the  honey-combed  loc  s, 
nature  wouhl  support  me  no  longer;  I  ieil,  but  still 
to  the  rope  ;  in  this  maimer  1  was  diavvii  some  e  ^ 
yards,  till,  bleeding  from  my  ancle  to  my  shouldei, 
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resigned  myself  to  my  fate.  As  soon  as  I  stood  up  one  j  “  The  swan^  or  tiiisliemet  of  the  Hebrews,  is  a  very 
of  my  pursuers  took  aim  at  me;  but  the  other,  casually  ;  doubtrul  ))ird.  The  Seventy  render  it  by  porphi/rio/ty 
advancing  between  us,  prevented  his  tiring.  He  tlien  j  which  signifies  a  purple  hen,  a  water-fowl  well  known 
ran  up,  and  with  his  sword  aimed  such  a  blow  as  would  in  the  Hast.  Dr  Geddes  observes  that  the  root  or  ety- 
iiot  have  required  a  second  :  his  companion  jirevented  its  inon  of  the  term  tinshcmet  denotes  hrcatJiiucj  or  respirinqj 
full  effect,  so  that  it  merely  cut  ray  ear  in  halves,  and  j  — a  description  which  is  supposed  to  point  to  a  well- 
laid  open  one  side  of  my  tace  :  they  then  strijiptd  me  {  known  (juality  in  the  swan,  that  of  being  able  to  resj>ire 
uaked.’”  i  n  long  lime  with  its  bill  and  neck  under  water,  and  even 


cess,  and  a  considerable  loss  of  life  on  either  side  ;  and  the  Chaldee  interpreters  who  in  Leviiicus  render  Mohija, 
hence  an.se  the  savage  ferocity  xvh.ch  .lisgrace.l,  or,  the  a,,  not  use  this  word  in  Deuteronou.v,  hut  substitute  the 
part  of  the  victors,  the  last  scene  of  tins  miserable  tra-  .  ^^hite  kak,’  which,  according  to  I5..xt..rf,  denotes  the 
gedy.  Theassa.hnitshav.ngendured  much  from  dronght,  x.„,len  mentions  a  goose  of  the  Nile  whose 

as  well  as  from  the  sword  ol  the  enemy,  betook  them-  ,,i,„„age  is  extremely  heautifnl.  It  is  of  an  exquisite 
selves  to  pious  exercises  in  order  to  avert  the  angHi- of  aromatic  taste,  smells' of  ginger,  and  has  a  great  deal  of 
Heaven.  1  he  so  diets,  completely  armed,  made  a  h.dy  „avour.  Can  this  be  tl.e  Hebrew  liushemd,  ami  the  nor- 
procession  round  the  walls.  1  he  clergy,  with  naKcd  feet,  ph^rion  of  the  Seventy  ?” 
and  bearing  images  of  the  Cross,  led  them  in  the  sacred  ! 

wav.  Cries  of  Dens  id  vult, — God  (Himmands  it, — .rent  |  thus  exjiatiatcs  on  the  famous  apples  of  the  Dead 

the  air;  and  the  peojde  marched  to  the  melody  of  hymns  |  shore. 

and  psalms,  and  md  to  the  sound  of  drums  and  trumpets.  ;  Associated  with  tlie  Dead  Sea,  every  reader  has  hoard 

On  Mount  Olivet  and  Mount  Zion,  they  prayed  for  as-  :  extreme- 

sistance  in  the  approaching  conflict.  ^  Ihe  Saracens  jy  bi'autifnl  to  tlie  eye,  is  hitter  to  the  taste,  and  full  of 
mocked  these  expressions  of  religious  feeling,  by  throwing  Tacitus,  in  the  fifth  hook  of  his  history,  alludes 

mud  upon  crucifixes  which  they  laised  loi  the  puiqmse  ;  to  this  singular  fact,  but,  as  usual,  in  language  so  brief 

but  these  insults  had  only  the  elfect  of  producing  louder  amhiguous  that  no  light  can  he  derived  from  his 

shouts  of  sacred  joy  fiom  the  CJiiistitins.  Ihe  (lejjcrijdion,  afra  cl  inanin  velut  in  cinrrciu  vanescunt. 

morning  every  thing  was  piej»aied  for  battle;  and  theic  j  travellers,  unable  to  discover  tliis  singular  produc- 

was  no  one  who  w'as  not  ready  either  to  die  for  Christ,  considered  it  merely  as  a  figure  of  sjieech, 

or  restore  his  city  to  liberty.  Ihe  night  was  spent  in  depicting  the  <leceitful  nature  of  all  vicious  enjoyments, 
watching  and  alarm  by  both  aimies.  At  dawn  of  day  ,  Ha^selqnist  regards  it  as  the  prcMluctitui  of  a  small  plant 
the  conflict  began  which  was  to  deteimine  the  fate  of  tlie  ,  cjdled  Solannm  vudonpraa,  a  species  of  nightshade,  which 
p’eat  Luropeari  expedition,  and  when  noon  ai  lived  the  ;  is  to  be  foiiml  abundantly  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Jericho, 
issue  was  still  in  suspense,  oi  seemed  lathei  to  incline  in  !  admits  that  the  apples  are  sometimes  full  of  dust; 
favour  of  the  Mohammedans.  Ihe  cause  of  the  Western  |  In*  maintains,  appears  only  when  tlie  fruit  is 

World  appeared^  to  totter  on  the  blink  of  desti uction,  ,  attacketl  by  a  certain  insect,  which  converts  the  whole  of 
and  the  most  valiant  among  the  Ciiisadeis  allowed  them-  ,  inside  into  a  kind  of  powder,  leaving  tlie  rind  wholly 
selves  to  fear  that  Heaven  had  desei  ted  its  own  cause  and  j  and  in  possession  of  its  beautiful  colour. 


people. 


M.  Seetzeii,  again,  holds  the  novel  (ipinion,  that  this 


At  the  moment  when  all  was  considered  lost,  a  mysterious  apple  cmitains  a  scu’t  of  cotton  resembling 
knight  was  seen  on  Mount  Olivet,  wa>ing  his  glitteiing  sHk  ;  and,  having  no  pnlj>  or  fhish  in  tin?  inside,  might 
shield  as  a  sign  to  the  soldiers  that  they  should  rally  and  naturally  enough,  when  sought  for  as  I’oimI,  he  denourtecMl 
return  to  the  charge.  Godtrey  and  Dustace  cried  aloud  hungry  lledimin  as  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  ileceil- 

to  the  army,  that  St  George  was  come  to  their  succour.  |  palate.  Chateauliriaiid  has  fixed  on  a  shrub 

rile  spirit  of  enthusiasm  instantly  revived,  fatigue  and  |  (|ijf|.i.(»nt;  |Vom  any  of  the  others.  It  grows  two  or  three 
pain  were  no  longer  felt,  the  princes  led  their  columns  to  .  i^.agiies  from  tlie  month  of  the  Jordan,  and  is  of  a  thorny 
the  breach,  and  even  the  women  insisted  upon  sharing  |  witli  small  tapering  leaves.  Its  fruit  is 

the  honours  of  the  fight.  In  the  space  of  an  hour  the  exactly  like  that  of  tlie  lOgyptiaii  lemon,  both  in  size  and 
barbacan  was  broken  down,  and  Godfreys  tower  r*ested  (^(^lom*.  Ih^fore  it  is  ripe  it  is  filled  with  a  eori’osive  and 
against  the  inner  wall.  Exchanging  the  duties  of  a  saline  juice;  wIkmi  dried,  it  yields  a  blackish  seed  tl»at 
general  for  those  of  a  soldier,  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  fouglit  m;iy  ])(.  compared  to  ashes,  and  which  in  taste  resembles 
with  his  bow:  ‘Ihe  Lord  guided  his  hand,  and  all  his  p(.pp(M*.  'I’here  can  be  little  doul>t  that  this  is  the 

airows  pierced  the  enemy  through  and  through.*  Near  Sedom,  which  Hatters  the  sight  while  it 

him  were  Eustace  and  Baldwin,  ‘  like  two  lions  beside  the  apuetite.’* 


another  lion.’  At  three  o’clock,  the  hour  when  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  was  crucified,  a  soldier,  named 
Letoldus  of  Tournay,  leaped  upon  the  fortifications;  his 
brother,  Engelbert,  followed,  and  Godfrey  was  the  third 
Christian  who  stood  as  a  coiujueror  upon  the  ramparts  of 
Jerusalem.  The  glorious  ensign  of  the  Cross  sti’eami!d 
from  the  walls,  and  the  whole  city  was  soon  at  the  mei  cy 
of  the  besiegers.  The  mussulinans  fought  for  a  while, 
fhen  fled  to  their  femples,  ami  submitted  their  necks  to 
the  sword.  The  victors,  in  a  <h>ciiinent  which  is  still 
preserved,  boasted,  that  in  the  ]Mosque  of  Omar,  whither 
they  pursued  the  fugitives,  they  rode  in  the  blood  ot  Sa¬ 
racens  up  to  the  knees  of  their  horses.” 


We  think  these  extracts  will  he  snflicient  to  whet  the 

reader’s  curiosity,  “  and  so  we  do  commend  them  to” - 

the  book. 


IJioffra pineal  SJnlchcs  anl  Authentic  Anccdi>tes  t>J'  Qua- 
drujfcds.  Illustrated  liy  numerous  Engravings  on 
Steel.  By  C.'aptaiii  J'homas  Brown,  B.  L.S.,  &c. 
(ilasgow  :  A.  Tullarton  and  Co.  Edinburgh:  . 

'i’ait.  I8‘il. 

Wi:  have  had  occasion,  ere  now,  to  hear  testimony  t«» 
C.iptain  Brown’s  talents  in  the  department  of  the  lighter 


It  would  appear  that  the  doctor  is  strongly  iin  lined  to  '  literature  <d‘  tlie  animal  creation.  We  doubt  not  that 
susj>ect  tiiat  the  swans  of  the  Hebrews  were  qrc.s'c.  I  poii  _  his  highly  amusing  selections  ot  aiiecilotes  respecting  the 
this  p<»int  he  ought  to  have  consuUeJ  Dr  Scott  of  Cor-  i  <h»g,  or  the  hor.se  ami  “  the  allied  specits,”  have  allured 
.fctujphine.  •  many  to  pay  more  attention  than  they  would  otlierwUe 
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have  done  to  the  study  of  natural  history ;  whilst  his 
sedulous  care  to  refer  on  all  occasions  the  individuals  anent 
TVhich  he  discourses  to  their  respective  places  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  nature,  renders  his  works  instructive  as  well  as 
entertaining.  The  book  now  before  us  embraces  a  wider 
range  of  character  than  any  of  tlie  same  class  with  which 
its  author  has  previously  favoured  us.  It  runs  the  changes 
upon  the  whole  four-footed  race,  including,  on  the  one 
extreme,  the  monkeys,  who  have  no  feet — being  possess¬ 
ed  only  of  four  hands ;  and  the  whales,  on  the  other, 
who  are  destitute  even  of  these  prehensile  appendages. 

Every  man  who  mounts  a  hobby,  however  innocent 
and  even  useful  his  caprioles  upon  his  steed  may  be,  is 
in  danger  of  being  run  away  with.  We  are  not  there¬ 
fore  at  all  astonished  to  find  our  gallant  friend— who,  in 
assuming  the  character  of  the  Robert  Chambers  or  Joe 
Miller  of  the  brute  creation,  certainly  has  mounted  a 
hobby  of  no  ordinary  dimensions  and  majesty — occa¬ 
sionally  emulating  the  great  prototype  of  all  such  cavalry 
— John  Gilpin.  We  certainly  have  no  right  to  object  to 
any  man’s  galloping  past  the  inn  at  which  we  choose  to 
refresh,  unless  he  insist  either  upon  our  accompanying 
him,  or  waiting  dinner  till  he  return.  The  former  is 
the  ground  of  our  murmuring  in  these  gentle  zephyr-like 
sighs  against  the  captain.  Nothing  will  satisfy  him 
{vide  Introduction)  short  of  the  admission,  that  beasts 
are  endued  with  reason,  in  the  strict  and  unlimited  ac¬ 
ceptation  of  the  word.  Had  he,  in  consequence  of  a 
rooted  affection  for  that  class  of  the  world’s  denizens, 
with  which  he  must  have  spent  no  small  portion  of  his 
life,  if  we  may  judge  by  his  rich  and  varied  stores  of  in¬ 
formation  concerning  their  ways,  insisted  upon  being  en¬ 
rolled  a  member  of  their  body  corporate,  no  mortal  alive 
could  have  had  any  right  to  object  to  this  harmless  freak. 
Hut  when  he  insists  upon  raising  them  to  an  equality 
with  us,  the  aristocratical  spirit  of  the  homo  sapiens 
awakens  within  us,  and  we  resolve,  like  Earl  Grey,  “  to 
stand  or  fall  with  our  order.” 

Setting  aside  this  little  flight  of  fancy  on  the  part  of 
our  gallant  friend,  we  have  been  highly  delighted  with 
his  book.  The  introduction  contains,  besides  a  brief  and 
lucid  expositiim  of  Cuvier’s  classification  of  the  Mammalia, 
some  highly  interesting  remarks  upon  the  characters  of 
animals,  and  the  best  manner  of  dealing  with  them.  Here 
is  a  specimen  :  | 

“  From  the  exclusive  observation  of  wild  animals 
alone,  one  error  has  arisen  and  been  kept  up,  which  is, 
that  herbivorous  quadrupeds  have  a  milder  and  more 
tractable  disposition  and  more  affectionate  character,  than 
those  which  live  upon  flesh.  The  gazelle  became  the 
emblem  of  beauty  and  gentleness.  The  same  qualities 
were  attributed  to  the  hind,  and  other  timid  animals ; 
while  the  tiger,  the  hya*na,  and  wolf,  were  celebrated  for 
their  untameable  ferocity  and  sanguinary  cruelty.  Now, 
a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  these  animals  obliges  us 
to  reverse  the  application  of  such  ideas.  The  adult  ru¬ 
minating  animals— the  males  in  particular — are  found  to 
be  stubborn,  untractable  creatures,  which  no  good  treat¬ 
ment  can  soften  or  render  truly  captive.  They  never 
manifest  attachment  even  to  those  w  ho  feed  them  ;  and 
they  are  only  held  in  subjection  by  intimidation.  The 
case  is  very  different  with  carnivorous  animals.  The 
reason  is  plain — the  former  have  a  A^ery  coarse  limited 
intellect,  while  the  latter  are  no  less  remarkable  for  the 
extent  and  delicacy  of  theirs  ;  and  it  has  been  found, 
that  a  tolera’ole  develojiement  of  destructiveness  is  rather 
favourable  than  hurtful  to  their  good  feelings  or  benevo¬ 
lent  affections.  Thus  much  have  we  learned  from  ani¬ 
mals  in  a  subjugated  state;  and,  except  for  this  means  of 
investigation,  wc  should  have  long  remained  in  ignorance 
of  their  true  nature.  The  study  of  animals  in  a  wild 
state  is  attended  with  so  many  difficulties,  that  it  is 
equivalent  to  an  absolute  im])ossibility. 

“  To  soften  the  manners  of  all  animals,  kind  treatment, 
and  a  sufliciciicy  of  food,  seem  to  be  the  most  powerful  i 


agents;  and,  besides  abundance,  palatable  dainties  arc 
found  strong  incentives.  Sugar  is  especially  employed  incur 
circuses.  Ihus  affection  is  secured  by  supplying  wants. 
But,  besides  these,  the  pleasure  of  being  caressed,  has  also 
a  powerful  influence.  This  seems  natural  to  all  crea¬ 
tures,  and  an  enjoyment  which  is  experienced  by  the  wild 
anunals  of  the  desert.  There  was  once  a  she-wolf  in 
the  menagerie  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  on  which  the 
caresses  of  the  hand,  and  the  tender  approbation  of  its 
keepers,  produced  such  a  powerful  effect,  that  she  seemed 
to  experience  an  actual  delirium ;  and  her  movements 
very  strongly  evinced  her  emotions. 

“  Fear  of  the  human  race  is  instinctive  in  all  animals; 
remove  this  by  caresses  and  dainties,  and  the  creature 
will  quickly  become  confident.  Chastisement  and  con¬ 
straint  may  sometimes  be  employed  ;  but  these  must  be 
cautiously  resorted  to.  Excess  of  punishment  either 
produces  confirmed  intimidation  or  hatred.  A  timid 
horse,  chast'sed  with  severity,  gets  so  entirely  subdued 
by  fright,  that  he  would  become  blind  to  a  gulf  that  is 
before  him,  and  precipitate  both  himself  and  rider  into 
it.  A  sporting  dog,  if  severely  beaten,  is  rendered  un¬ 
decided,  Avild,  and  fearful,  and  is  no  longer  useful.  AVhen 
an  undue  chastisement  is  administered,  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  wonted  obedience  is  set  aside,  and 
resistance  substituted  for  it.  The  instinctive  faculty  of 
self-preservation  is  awakened  ;  and  then  the  Avill  mani¬ 
fests  itself  Avith  all  its  nati\'e  force  and  independence, 
'fhe  dog,  the  most  obedient,  patient,  and  intelligent  of 
all  animals,  Avill  frequently  revolt  under  bad  tieutinent, 
and  return  signal  A'engeance  on  those  Avho  inflict  the 
stripes.  There  are  numerous  instances  on  record  of 
ample  retaliation  having  been  inflicted  by  domestic  ani¬ 
mals,  particularly  by  horses,  upon  those  who  maltreated 
them  ;  and  they  are  known  long  to  cherish  hatred  towards 
their  persecutors.” 

His  anecdotes  are  most  of  them  new,  and  all  of  them 
interesting.  We  do  not  remember  to  haA'e  met  with  the 
following  previously. 

THE  REBEL  AND  THE  GOAT. 

A  gentleman  Avho  had  taken  an  active  share  in  the 
rebellion  of  1715,  after  the  battle  of  Preston,  escaped  to 
the  West  Highlands,  to  the  residence  of  a  female  relative, 
Avho  afforded  him  an  asylum.  It  was  judged  unsafe  fur 
him  to  remain  in  the  house  of  his  frieml :  a  cavern,  in  a 
sequestered  situation,  at  no  great  distance,  Avas  considered 
the  best  place  for  the  fugitive  to  retire  to,  in  order  that 
he  might  elude  discovery.  He  Avas,  accordingly,  conducted 
thither  by  a  faithful  servant,  with  an  ample  store  of  food. 
The  approach  to  this  lonely  abode  consisted  of  a  small 
aperture,  through  which  the  gentleman  crept,  and  drag¬ 
ged  his  provisions  along  Avith  him.  A  little  Avay  from 
the  mouth  it  became  much  higher,  and,  indeed,  Avas  some¬ 
what  lofty  in  the  roof;  but,  on  advancing,  an  obstacle 
obstructed  his  progress.  He  drew'  his  dirk,  but  w’as  uii- 
willing  to  strike,  lest  he  might  take  the  life  of  a  fellow 
in  seclusion  ;  and,  stooping  down,  he  at  length  iliscover- 
ed  it  Avas  a  goat  and  her  ki<l  lying  on  the  ground.  H*? 
soon  perceived  that  the  animal  aa'us  in  great  pain  ;  and 
feeling  her  body  and  limhs,  ascertained  that  one  of  her 
legs  had  been  fractured.  He  bound  it  up  w'ith  his  garter, 
and  offered  her  some  of  his  brejid  ;  but  she  refused  to 
eat,  and  stretched  out  her  tongue,  to  intimate  that  her 
mouth  Avas  parched  Avith  thirst.  He  then  gave  her 
Avater,  Avhich  she  drank  greedily  ;  and,  after  her  thirst 
Avas  allayed,  she  partook  of  the  bread.  At  the  dead  hour 
of  night  he  ventured  from  the  cave,  and,  after  listening 
attentively,  he  pulled  a  quantity  of  grass,  and  the  tender 
branches  of  trees,  and  carried  them  to  the  poor  snfierer, 
Avhich  she  received  with  demonstrations  of  gratitude. 
The  only  thing  Avhich  this  fugitive  had  to  arrest  his 
attention  in  his  drear  abode,  Avas  administering  comfort 
to  the  goat ;  and  he  Avas,  indeed,  thankful  to  have  an> 
living  creature  beside  him.  The  goat  quickly  recovereoj 
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and  became  tenderly  attached  to  him.  It  happened  that 
the  servant  who  was  intrusted  with  the  secret  of  his 
retreat  fell  sick,  when  it  became  necessary  to  serul  another 
w'ilh  provisions.  The  ^oat,  on  this  occasion,  happening 
to  be  lying  near  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  opposed  his 
entrance  with  all  her  might,  butting  him  furiously;  the 
fu<^itive,  hearing  a  disturbance,  went  Ibrward,  and  re¬ 
ceding  the  watchword  from  his  new  attendant,  inter¬ 
posed,  and  the  faithful  goat  permitted  him  to  pass.  So 
resolute  w'as  the  animal  on  this  occasion,  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  was  convinced  she  would  have  died  in  his  defence.” 

The  captain’s  account  of  a  somewhat  novel  accompani¬ 
ment  of  a  sportsman  we  recommend  to  our  Nimrods. 


THE  PIG  POINTER. 


“  Toomar,  the  gamekeeper  of  Sir  Henry  P.  St  John 
MildmaV)  bi  oke-in  a  black  sow  to  find  game,  back,  and  stand 
to  her  point,  nearly  as  steadily  as  a  well-bred  dog.  This 
sow  was  a  thin  long-legged  animal,  one  of  the  ugliest  of 
the  New  Forest  breed.  When  young,  it  manifested  a 
great  partiality  for  some  pointer  ]uippies,  then  under  the 
care  of  the  kee])er  at  llroomy  lodge.  It  often  played 
and  fed  with  them.  And  it  occurred  one  day  to  Too¬ 
mar,  that,  as  he  had  br(>ken  many  an  obstinate  dog,  he 
might  also  succeed  in  breaking  a  pig.  The  little  ani¬ 
mal  wdlingly  cantered  along  with  him  a  considerable 
distance  from  home  ;  he  enticed  her  still  farther  by 
means  of  a  kind  of  pudding,  made  of  barley-meal,  which 
he  cari’ied  in  one  of  his  j)ockets.  His  other  ]H)cket 
was  filled  with  stones,  to  throw  at  the  ])ig  whenever 
she  misbehaved,  as  she  was  too  frolicsome  to  allow  her¬ 
self  to  be  caught  and  corrected  like  d(»gs.  She  proved, 
however,  iipjui  the  whole,  to  be  tolerably  tractable;  and 
he  soon  taught  her  what  he  wislied,  by  this  system  of 
rewards  and  punishments.  She  quartered  her  ground  as 
regularly  as  any  pointer,  stood  stock-still  when  she  came 
upon  game,  and  backed  dogs  with  great  steadiness.  When 
she  tame  on  the  cold  scent  of  game,  she  slackened  her 
trot,  and  gradually  dropped  her  ears  and  tad  till  she  was 
certain,  and  then  fell  down  on  her  knees.  So  stanch  was 
she,  that  she  would  frequently  remain  five  minutes  and 
upwards  on  her  point.  As  soon  as  the  game  rose,  slie 
always  retuiaied  to  Toomar,  grunting  very  loud  for  Iier 
reward  of  pudding,  if  it  was  not  immediately  given  to 
her.  When  Toomar  died,  his  widow  sent  the  jug  to  Sir 
Henry  Mildmay,  who  kept  it  for  three  years,  but  never 
used  it,  except  for  the  jmri)ose  of  occasionally  amusing 
his  friends.  In  doing  this,  a  fowl  was  put  into  a  cabbage 
net,  and  hidden  amongst  the  fern  in  some  ])art  of  the 
park;  and  the  sagacious  animal  never  failed  to  point  it 
in  the  manner  above  described.  Sir  Henry  was  obliged 
at  length  to  part  with  this  sow,  from  a  circumstance  as 
singular  as  the  other  occurrences  of  her  life  : — A  great 
number  of  lambs  had  been  losr,  nearly  as  soon  as  they 
Were  dropped,  and  a  person  being  sent  to  watch  the  flock, 
detected  this  sow  in  the  very  act  of  devouring  a  lamb, 
t  ins  carnivcu’ous  propensity  was  ascribed  to  her  having 
been  accustomed  to  feed  with  the  dogs,  and  to  eat  the 
flesh  oil  which  they  fed.  Sir  Henry  sent  her  hack  to 
Mrs  rooinur,  wdio  sidd  her  to  IMr  Skyes,  of  l}i’(>akwood, 
ni  the  New  Forest,  where  she  died  the  usual  death  of  a 
pig,  and  was  converted  into  bacon,” 

Ihe  same  class  of  our  readers  will,  we  doubt  not,  de¬ 
rive  as  much  amusement  as  we  have  from  the 

REMARKABLE  AND  NOVEL  HUNT. 

Among  the  varied,  novel,  and  diversilietl  experiments 
®f  a  sporting  nature,  performed  by  the  late  Lonl  Oxford, 
pcihaps  none  was  more  ece.entric  than  his  deterinin.ition 
to  drive  four  red-deer  stags  in  a  phaeton,  instead  of  horses, 
**ud  tliese  he  hail  redueed  to  perfect  disctipliiie  for  his  ex- 
rursioiiH  and  short  jimrneys  u|M)n  the  road  ;  but,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  as  he  was  one  4lay  di'iving  to  Newmarket,  their 
ears  were  saluted  with  ih  •  ry  of  a  jiack  of  hoiimls,  which, 

atter  crossing  the  road  in  the  rear,  caught  scent  of 
the  *  lour  in  hand,’  and  commenced  a  new  kind  of  chase, 


with  ‘  breast-high*  alacrity.  Tiie  novelty  of  this  scene 
was  rich  beyond  description  ;  in  vain  did  his  hirdship 
exert  all  his  charioteering  skill  ;  in  vain  did  his  well- 
trained  grooms  energetically  endeavour  to  ride  before 
them  ;  reins,  trammels,  and  the  weight  of  the  earriage, 
were  of  no  efi’ect,  for  they  went  with  the  celerity  of  a 
whirlwind  ;  and  this  modern  Fhaeton,  in  the  midst  of 
his  electrical  vibrations  of  fear,  bid  fair  to  exjierience  tins 
fate  of  his  namesake.  Luckily,  however,  his  lordshifs 
had  been  accustomed  to  drive  this  set  of  ‘  fiery-eyed 
steeds  *  to  the  Ram  inn,  at  New^market,  which  was  most 
ha[)pily  at  hand  ;  and  to  this  his  lordship’s  most  fervent 
prayers  and  ejaculations  had  been  ardently  directe<l.  Into 
the  yard  they  suddenly  bounded,  to  the  consternation  of 
hostlers  and  stable  boys,  who  seemed  to  have  lost  every 
faculty  upon  the  occasion.  Here  they  were  luckily  over¬ 
powered,  and  the  stags,  the  phaeton,  and  his  lordship, 
were  all  instantaneously  huddled  together  in  a  barn,  just 
as  the  hounds  appeared  in  full  cry  at  the  gate.” 

The  story  of  Dante’s  candle -holding  cat  is  well  known, 
but  its  feats  are  completely  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the 
heroine  of 

THE  PHILOSOrilER  NONPLUSSED. 

‘‘  De  la  Croix  relates  the  following  almost  incredible 
instance  of  sagacity  in  a  cat,  who  even,  under  the  rec'^eivei* 
of  an  air-]»ump,  discovered  the  means  of  escaping  a  death, 
which  appeared,  to  all  present,  inevitable  : 

“  ‘  1  once  saw,’  says  he,  ‘  a  lecturer  upon  experimental 
]ihilosophy,  place  a  cat  under  the  glass-receiver  of  an  air- 
pump,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  that  very  certain 
fact,  that  life  cannot  be  sup|M>rled  without  air  and  respi- 
ration.  The  lecturer  had  already  made  several  strokes 
with  the  ]>iston,  in  order  to  exhaust  the  receiver  of  its 
air,  when  the  animal,  who  began  to  feel  herself  very  un¬ 
comfortable  in  the  raritied  atmosphere,  was  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  the  source  from  whence  her  uneasi¬ 
ness  proceeded.  She  placed  her  paw  upon  the  hole 
tlu’ongh  which  the  air  escaped,  and  thus  prevented  any 
more  from  passing  out  of  the  receiver  All  the  exertions 
of  the  ])hilosoj)her  were  now  unavailing  ;  in  vain  he 
drew  the  piston  ;  the  cat’s  jiaw  effectually  prevented  its 
operation.  Hoping  to  effect  his  purpose,  lie  let  air  again 
into  the  receiver,  which,  as  soon  as  the  cat  peri;eived,  slie 
withdrew  her  paw  from  the  aperture ;  but  whenever  he 
attempted  to  exhaust  the  receiver,  she  applied  her  paw 
as  before.  All  the  spectators  clapped  their  hands  in  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  wonderful  sagacity  of  the  animal,  and 
the  lecturer  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  libera¬ 
ting  her,  and  substitullng  in  her  place  another,  that  pos.> 
sessed  less  penetration,  and  enabled  him  to  exhibit  the 
cruel  experiment.’” 

As  a  specimen  of  the  dignity  and  interest  with  which 
the  captain  occasiomi  lly  invests  his  heroes,  vve  submit  the 
following  narrative  : 

INSTANCE  OF  GREAT  DOCILITY'. 

“  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  dmfility  of  a  lion  oc,- 
curred  some  time  ago  in  Chester  :  the  head  keeper  of 
Messrs  Karl,  James,  and  Son’s  menagerie  being  absent, 
the  magnificent  mule  lion,  which  forms  part  of  this  col¬ 
lection,  was  fed  on  Sunday  night  by  a  strange  keeper, 
who  omitted  to  fasten  the  dour  when  he  left  the  den. 
'file  vvatchinun,  when  going  his  rounds  alxiut  three  in  the 
morning,  discovered  the  king  of  beasts  deliberately  walk¬ 
ing  about  the  yard,  and  surveying  the  surrounding  objects 
with  apparent  curiosity.  'I'he  watchman  iiiiuieiiiateiy 
went  to  call  the  proprietors,  and  some  of  the  peiqde  con- 
rieoted  with  the  exhibition  ;  and,  when  they  arrived,  they 
found  the  lion  couchant  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  coaches 
in  the  coachmaker’s  yard,  in  Fri nee’s  street,  as  if  he  along 
jleserved  to  he  free,  and,  coii'^cious  of  his  royal  <iignity, 
was  giving  audieiic.e  to  his  4|uadruped  subjects,  who  were 
ill  durance  around  him.  With  very  little  entreaty  fnuii 
the  proprictuis,  the  uiuiiarch  of  the  forest  deigned  to  dc- 
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«cend  from  his  throne,  and  very  graciously  followed  a  much  pleased  with  the  typography  of  the  book  and  • 
young  lady,  the  proprietor's  daughter,  into  his  den  again.”  embellishments,  and  think  the  whole  of  its  getting  u* 

He  has  positively  moved  us  to  tears  by  his  touching  ^^ste  and  enteipiise  of  ‘  the  trade”  ia 

picture  of  the  asgow. 


ATTACHMENT  OF  ELEPHANTS* 


That  elephants  are  susceptible  of  the  most  tender  '  epuhlic  of  Letters ;  a  Selection  in  Poetry  and 

attachment  to  each  other,  is  evinced  by  the  following  oc-  rose  from  tie  ^  Works  of  the  most  eminent  Writeis. 
currence,  which  is  recorded  in  a  French  journal: — In  many  Onyinal  Pieces.  By  the  Fditor  of  “  The 

the  year  1786,  two  young  elephants,  about  two  years  and  Casquet  of  Litei’ary  Gems.  Parti.  12mo.  Pp.  144,^ 
a  half  old,  were  brought  from  the  island  of  Ceylon  into  ^  ^  I'ullarton  &  Co. 

Holland,  as  a  present  to  the  stadtholder,  from  the  Dutch  * 

East  India  Company.  They  had  been  separated,  in  «  But  the  Glasgow  heroes  bore  the  bell 

■order  to  be  conveyed  from  the  Hague  to  the  Jardin  des  At  the  battle  of  Vittoria” 

Plantes^  at  Paris,  where  there  was  a  spacious  apartment 

fitted  up  for  their  reception.  This  was  divided  in  the  j  ^  ballad  composed  at  the  time  of  that  fight,  with 
middle,  to  keep  the  animals  apart,  but  communicated  by  I  poetical  power  on  the  part  of  the 

means  of  a  portcullis.  These  apartments  were  surrounded  |  ,^.**^*  /.  ®  inclined  to  wield 

by  a  palisade  of  strong  rails.  The  morning  after  their  '  modicum  of  their  city  arms  in  like  manner.  In  the 
arrival,  they  were  brought  into  this  habitation,  the  male  I  liteiary  deaith,  they  are  your  only  publishers, 

elephant  being  first  introduced.  He  examined,  with  an  |  cornmencemeiit  of  some  great  revolutiou 

air  of  suspicion,  the  whole  place,  tried  the  beams  indivi-  literary  world  . 

dually,  by  shaking  them  with  his  trunk,  to  see  if  they  Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way,” 

were  fast.  He  endeavoured  to  turn  round  the  large  !  (prophesied  Bishop  Berkley,) 
screws  which  bound  them,  but  this  he  found  impracti-  “  Time’s  noblest  offspring  is  his  last.” 

cable.  When  he  came  to  the  portcullis  between  the  two  I  ^  , 

partitions,  he  discovered  it  was  secured  only  by  a  perpen-  ^  mg  apar  ,  t  e  essrs  ac  le  an  Fullarton  of 
dicular  iron  bolt,  which  h«  lilted  up  with  his  trunk,  '  Glasgow  have  ot  late  displayed  no  small  portion  of  taste 

pushed  open  the  door,  and  entered  the  other  apartment,  !  **'  **’P|*®®  ‘f  '■“Inme  will  du 

where  he  received  his  breakfast.  •  I  ""  d-scredit.  Ihe  selection  ot  literary  matter  1, 

“  It  was  with  great  difficulty  these  animals  had  been  j  great  Judg,nent_tbe  typography  is  elegant- 

separated  ;  and,  not  having  seen  each  other  for  some  l  ®  engravings  a  o\e  pai.  le  piesent  number 

^  4.U  .u  •  k-u-.  1  .  c.  .  1  .contains  an  engraving  by  breeman  after  Guido,  “The 

vnAisf  eav  ri  i  Hi  f  of  nnoEiriTiir  otfoi*  Inrirr  »  o  a 


But  the  Glasgow  heroes  bore  the  hell 
At  the  battle  of  Vittoria” — 

says  a  ballad  composed  at  the  time  of  that  fight,  with 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

A  PEEP  AT  THE  ISLANDS. 

Py  the  Inventor  of  the  Perpetual  Motion. 

We  inhabitants  of  the  modern  Athens  are  proverbially 
a  migratory  race.  During  the  winter  months,  we  are 


months,  the  joy  they  exhibited  at  meeting,  after  so  long  !  "  V  ^  a  tr.  v^u.uo,  im 

a  separation,  IS  hardly  to  be  described.  I  hey  immediately  j  ^  .  ,  ..  ’ 

ran  to  each  other,  uttered  a  crv  of  joy  that  shook  the  |  o/ “I'd  *  >ade,  and  no  small  portion 

whole  building,  and  blew  air  fl-om  their  trunks  with  express'on,  are  faithfully  rendered,  fhere  is  also 

such  violence  that  it  seemed  like  the  blast  of  a  smith’s  |  P«stum,  neatly  engraved,  alter  wliat  artist  we 

bellows.  The  pleasure  of  the  female  seemed  the  most 
lively :  she  expressed  it  by  moving  her  ears  with  asto-  ' 

nishing  rapidity,  and  tenderly  twining  her  trunk  round  MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

the  body  of  the  male.  She  particularly  applied  it  to  his  _ 

car,  where  she ‘kept  it  a  long  time  motionless,  and,  after 

having  again  folded  it  round  his  body,  she  applied  it  to  ^  ISLANDS, 

her  own  mouth.  The  male,  in  like  manner,  folded  his  Py  the  Inventor  of  the  Perpetual  Motion. 

trunk  round  the  body  of  tlie  female,  and  the  pleasure  he  inhabitants  of  the  modem  Athens  are  proverbially 

seemed  to  experience  was  of  a  sentimental  cast,  tor  he  niigratory  race.  During  the  winter  months,  we  are 
expressed  it  by  shedding  tears.  After  that  time,  they  statioiiary—the  Parliament  House,  and  the  Col- 

were  kept  in  the  same  apartment,  and  their  attachment  ,  gay  world,  having  each  its  proper  votaries, 

and  mutual  affection  excited  the  admiration  of  all  who  whom  it  exercises  for  the  time  a  despotic  sway,  liut 

visited  the  menagerie.  spring  comes — and  with  it  come  fishing  parties,  and  sail- 

And  he  as  positively  attains  to  the  sublime  when  he  ing  parties,  and  parties  of  pleasure,  and  parties— as  they 
treutsuf  too  often  turn  out  at  last — of  pain.  Then  summer  has 

her  expeditions  to  Rosliti,  and  her  steam-boat  excursions, 
JEALOUS  FURY.  ^  then  a  trip  prolonged  as  far  as  the  Perth- 

A  lion  and  lioness  were  kept  in  the  menagerie  of  the  gjjji.j.  Highlands.  But  autumn  \^,  par  excellence^  the  sea- 
Landgrave  ot  Hesse  Cassel,  in  <  two  cages,  close  to  each  ti*avelliiig.  What  was  before  merely  an  occa- 

other,  separated  by  a  single  grating,  and  communicating  gj^uai  relaxation,  becomes  a  principal  business.  August 
by  means  of  a  door,  which  could  be  opened  whenever  it  scarcely  commenced  before  the  whole  town  pours 

was  thought  proper  to  let  the  two  animals  together.  They  inhabitants,  and  disperses  them  abroad  to  the 

were  both  very  tame  towards  the  keeper  and  his  wife,  corners  of  the  land.  Grass  grows  in  Moray  place, 

who  had  the  care  of  them.  On  one  occasion,  the  latter  |  i>rj„ce’8  street  becomes  a  desert,  and  the  very  sparrows 
having  caressed  the  lion  for  a  considerable  time,  the  lioness  j,,  Queen’s  street  gardens  are  gone  on  a  visit  to  their 
observed  it  with  evident  marks  of  displeasure,  and  evinced  country  cousins  in  Newington  or  Howard  Place. 

an  inclination  to  break  through  tlie  grating,  in  order  to  We  have  sundry  doubts  whether  any  man  can  le  held  to 

get  at  her  supposed  rival.  Unfortunately,  the  door  by  j„  j,jg  remains  in  Edinburgh  a  day 

■whicli  the  two  cages  communicated  with  each  other,  not  August.*  Talk  not  to  us  of  having  no- 

beiiig  properly  secured,  gave  way,  upon  which  the  lioness  I  .^j,gre  to  go.  Are  there  no  scenes  in  your  native  land 
entered  the  den  of  the  lion,  and  flew  at  the  woman,  who  |  y^,„  yg^  visited  ?— is  there  not  a  sbep- 

woiild  undoubtedly  have  fallen  a  sacriflee  to  her  jealous  :  |,grd's  hut  in  the  Pentlaiids?— is  there  not  the  broad  sra. 
fury,  had  not  the  lion  immediately  interposed  luid  Ueleiid-  _3,.g  j,,gjg  flfjy  places,  any  one  of  them  better  than 
•<1  her.”  a  town  choke-full  of  dust,  with  a  piece  of  dirty  papC 

If  we  have  treated  this  work  lightly,  we  assure  the  j  wafered  into  every  second  window,  to  direct  “all  ****‘'p,. 
author  that  it  is  from  no  want  of  respect ;  for  we  think  I  and  parcels  to  be  left  at  the  baker’s,  three  doois  ifC' 
it,  altliough  not  free  from  an  occasional  slovenliness  of  1  - - - 

style,  a  highly  creditable  performance.  We  have  been  i  ♦  To  this  opinion  \vc  demur.— E.  L.  J. 
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1-or  our  own  part,  we  like  Edinburgh  better  than  any 
other  place  on  earth  during  winter ;  and  both  study 
and  business  we  consider  very  good  things  in  their  way 
l)Ut  there  is  a  time  for  every  thing.  And  we  should 
blush  for  very  shame  were  we  detected,  during  the  three 
Hiitumn  months,  passing  more  than  two  days  together  in 
town,  or  opening  any  book  of  a  more  serious  nature  than 
Luinsden’s  “  Steam- Boat  Companion.’* 

We  had  passed  through  the  smoke  and  bustle  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  and  gazed  for  the  fourteenth  time  on  the  giant  oaks 
of  Inverary,  second  only  to  those  of  Windsor  forest.  We 
had  quailed  the  stout  ale  of  that  fattest  and  most  face¬ 
tious  of  landlords,  the  renowned  M‘Kellar,  and  drank  of 
the  pure  mountain  dew  on  the  summit  of  Ben  Cruichan. 
We  had  explored  the  ruins  of  Dunstatfuage,  on  the  mould¬ 
ering  parapets  of  which  is  placed  a  gun  from  one  of  the 
ships  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  which  was  wrecked  on  the 
western  coast ;  and  stood  on  the  grassy  knoll  which  tra¬ 
dition  reports  to  have  been  the  seat  of  Beregonium,  the 
capital  of  ancient  Caledonia,  but  which  is  now  known 
only  as  one  of  those  “  vitrified  forts,”  the  nature  of  which 
has  puzzled  alike  geologists  and  antiquarians.  We  roam¬ 
ed  for  seven  or  eight  miles  over  the  blue  surface  of  Loch 
Etive,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  the  neat  little  town  of 
Oban,  with  its  two  regular  rows  of  clean  whitewashed 
houses,  standing  at  right  angles  on  the  two  sides  of  a 
commodious  harbour,  fianked  on  one  corner  by  a  preci¬ 
pitous  dilf,  on  which  stands  the  time-honoured  castle  of 
Donolly,  the  ancient  scat  of  the  M*Dougals  of  Lorn, — 
and  bounded  in  the  distance  by  the  blue  hills  of  Mull, 
over  which  the  far  away  ridge  of  the  Morvcn  mountains 
was  seen  mingling  with  the  clouds.  The  sun  ^^’as  going 
down,  and  his  parting  beams,  as  they  shone  full  upon  the 
loch,  threw  a  pillar  of  crimson  fiame  across  the  waves, 
which  just  separated  to  let  our  vessel  glide  gently  through, 
and  then  with  a  slight  ripple  closed  over  the  gulf. 

What  a  motley  crew  are  the  passengers  of  a  steam-boat 
bound  upon  a  pleasure  tour  !  individuals  of  every  rank, 
taste,  profession,  and  pursuit,  thrown  together  by  accident; 
all  bent  upon  the  same  pleasures,  all  exposed  to  the  same 
perils.  We  had  an  INI.  P.  who  had  lately  lost  his  seat 
by  the  decision  of  a  committee,— and  a  Glasgow  bailie, 
who  was  affirmed  by  report  to  he  on  the  sure  road  to  the 
highest  honours  of  the  magistracy.  We  had  a  German, 
two  Frenchmen,  and  several  sons  of  the  Emerald  Isle  ; 
a  Ross-shire  baronet,  and  his  daughter,  who  sketched 
beautifully,  and  sung  several  Gaelic  airs  as  soon  as  it  was 
dark  enough  to  avoid  general  notice ;  and  an  English 
auctioneer  and  his  lady  fresh  from  the  city,  who  had  come 
to  spend  the  honey-moon  in  hadmiring  the  beauties  of  the 
islands.  We  had  travellers  for  pleasure,  and  travellers  for 
business, — some  whose  plaid  trowsers  and  leather  gaiters, 
with  the  shoulders  of  their  jackets  evidently  retaining 
the  mark  of  a  shot-belt,  showed  them  to  be  sportsmen, 
—and  others  whose  characteristic  distinctions  were  the 


huge  square  portfolio,  and  walking-stick  unfolding  intc 
a^  camp-stool — the  inseparable  coinpanimi  of  an  artist, 
^or  ourselves,  we  are  neither  an  Elcho  nor  a  J.  F.  Wil¬ 
liams  ;  but  wlien  occasion  offers  we  can  both  shoot  and 
sketch,  and  we  seldom  travel  without  both  a  gun  and  a 
pencil.  For  the  present,  however,  we  were  simply  a 
iourist,  and  had  therefore  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  well 
pleased  with  ourselves  and  all  around  us. 

ihere  is  something  inexpressibly  glorious  in  a  vessel 
pursuing  its  glad  career  beneath  the  star-studded  canojiy 
uf  an  autumn  night’s  sky.  Nothing  is  heard  but  the  quick 
dash  of  the  paddles, — nothing  seen  but  the  lantern  at  the 
mast-head,  and  the  phosphoric  gleam  of  the  spray,  as  it 
ances  around  the  prow.  “  There  is  silence  deep  as  death 
or  a  time,”  and  then  is  heard  the  low  murmur  of  voices, 
if  ashamed  to  break  upon  the  solemn  stillness  of  the 
mght,  whose  envious  power,  not  contented  with  veiling 
^  beauties  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  seems  almost  t<i 
|^>rrow  o\er  the  one  pleasure — that,  nam^dy,  of  agreeable 
^n>eisaliun — which  it  cannot  alloy.  Who  could  think 


of  danger  amid  such  a  scene  ?  And  yet  the  very  evening* 
which  found  us  thus  confident  of  present  security  and 
coming  gratification,  saw,  on  a  shore  not  far  distant,  a 
vessel  like  ours  a  wreck,  and  many  a  one  who,  but  a  few 
hours  before,  had  been  as  full  of  life  and  hope  as  we  were 
now — a  mangled  and  surf-beaten  corpse. 

Midnight  found  ns  at  anchor  off  Tobermory,  and 
happy  were  they  who,  amid  the  general  rush  towards 
the  shore,  could  procure  so  much  as  a  shakedown  on  the 
cold  stone  Hm>r  of  a  wretched  public-house, — happier  far 
the  favoured  few  to  whom  the  half  dozen  beds  which  the 
town  afforded  were  allotted, — but  happiest  of  all — in  our 
own  estimation — we  whom  sleep  found  reclining,  “  with 
our  martial  cloak  around  us,”  on  a  sofa  in  (tell  it  not  in 
Gath)  the  ladies’  cabin  of  our  gallant  vessel.  At  seven 
next  morning,  we  again  weighed  anchor,  and  put  out  to 
sea.  If  there  is  one  situation  which,  more  than  any 
other  in  which  man  can  be  placed  during  the  voyage  of 
life,  brings  every  individual  on  a  level  with  his  fellow- 
creatures,  and  abolishes  the  thousand  artificial  distinc¬ 
tions  with  which  rank  or  fortune  have  invested  their  pos¬ 
sessors,  it  is  that  in  which  we  now  found  ourselves.  The 
sea  ran  mountains  high,  and  the  usual  concomitants  of  a 
rough  passage  began  to  show  themselves.  The  passengers 
were  seen,  one  by  one,  to  desert  their  seats,  and  seek  the 
sides  of  the  vessel, as  if  to  be  prepared— for  whatever  might 
happen.  Little  was  heard,  save  the  drawing  of  corks,  as 
every  actual  or  expectant  patient  demanded  a  supply  of 
brandy.  The  ladies  even  showed  no  inclination  to  de¬ 
spise  the  all-powerful  beverage — the  panacea  for  at  least 
one  of  the  severest  “ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.”  For  our 
own  part,  we  thought  upon  the  recipe  of  Byron  ; 

“  The  best  of  remedies  is  a  beefsteak 

Against  sea-sickness 

and  while  we  scarcely  forgave  the  steward  for  not  having 
at  hand  the  means  of  experimenting  upon  so  classical  a 
cure,  we  could  not  at  the  same  time  help  thinking, 
that  the  remedy  thus  proposed  partook,  in  some  degree,  of 
the  same  difficulty  as  the  mode  of  catching  sparrows  which 
the  nursery-maid  of  old  pi*escribed  to  our  infantine  am¬ 
bition,  viz.  “laying salt  on  their  tails.”  But  a  minute  or 
two — and  we  were  past  thinking  either  of  Byron,  or 
beefsteaks.  We  know  not  how  it  was,  but  we  felt  first 
a  fit  of  giddiness,  which  rendered  us  totally  insensible  to 
the  lovely  scenery  through  which  we  were  passing;  se¬ 
cond,  an  utter  indifference  to  life,  and  a  desire  for  the 
moment  to  find  ourselves  struggling  in  the  blue  abyss 
which  yawned  beneath  us  ;  and,  ere  a  third  and  more 
awful  sensation  had  time  to  be  developed,  we  sunk  sense¬ 
less  on  the  deck,  and  recollected  nothing  except  a  mourn¬ 
ful  exclamation  of  “  FR  tu,  Brute  !”  which  the  sight  of 
our  fall  elicited  from  a  classical  companion,  whom  the  fre¬ 
quent  aid  of  a  bottle  of  best  French  brandy  had  made  deaf 
to  all  sympathy  with  the  mournful  scene  around  him. 

“  Och  !  now  and  to  be  sure  is  not  it  for  all  the  world 
like  a  lot  of  crame  cheeses  piled  every  one  on  the  top  of 
another?”  Such  was  the  exclamation,  which,  proceeding 
from  the  mouth  of  a  raw  Irishman  who  was  smoking  a 
cigar  at  our  elbow,  awoke  us  to  consciousness  and  the 
knowledge  that  we  were  at  Staffa.  The  effect  was  talis- 
manic,  not  only  on  ourselves,  but  on  everyone  else  whom 
the  perfectly  smooth  water,  through  which  we  had  been 
sailing  fur  some  time,  had  not  completely  restored  to 
pristine  sanity.  Cloaks  were  thrown  aside,  scent  bottles 
restored  to  their  former  resting-jilace  in  the  reticules  of 
their  fair  owners,  and  even  the  steward  had  a  temporary 
cessation  of  his  laborious  duties.  A  few  minutes  found 
us  in  Fingal’s  cave,  and  death  without  benefit  of  clergy 
were  too  trivial  a  punishment  fur  him,  who  could  pre¬ 
sume  to  own  the  vulgar  malady  of  sea-sickness  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  that  glorious  cavern,  whose  long  and 
regular  rows  of  basaltic  columns  seem  formed  to  support 
the  dome  of  the  palace  of  old  Ocean’s  monarchs.  Many 
and  various  were  the  expressions  of  admiration  which 
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the  contemplation  of  this  glorious  scene  called  forth. 
“  La,  Mr  Shuttle  dear,  could  not  you  build  up  a  cave  like 
this  at  our  wUla  at  Brentford?”  cried  the  cit’s  lady. — 
“  Prodigiously  fine  !”  exclaimed  a  damsel  in  blue,  who 
was  evidently  ambitious  of  appearing  romantic.  “  No 
wonder  that  Fitigal  made  all  the  grand  speeches  which 
we  read  in  Ossian,  when  he  had  such  a  cave  to  live  in.” 
— “  Arrah  there,  can’t  you  be  arttr  taking  care  of  that 
lady  between  you  and  your  next  neighbour,”  shouted 
the  son  of  Erin  to  us;  as,  in  order  to  give  her  a  full 
view  of  the  cavern,  we  placed  a  fair  fellow  traveller  on 
the  edge  of  one  of  the  broken  pillars,  whose  base  had 
been  so  narrowed  by  the  operations  of  two  ardent  mine¬ 
ralogists  as  to  render  it  any  thing  but  a  secure  resting- 
place.  But  what  provoked  us  above  any  thing,  was  the 
apathy  of  two  divinity  students,  who,  after  contenting 
themselves  with  a  distant  prospect  of  the  cave,  whose 
interior  they  seemed  to  deem  it  unnecessary  to  explore, 
returned  to  the  steam-boat;  in  the  cabin  of  which — after 
examining  with  delight  every  corner  of  the  island — we 
found  them  an  hour  afterwards,  busily  engaged  in  what, 
from  their  conversation,  we  discovered  to  be  their  fifth 
game  at  backgammon.  We  blush  to  own  that  these  two 
heartless  savages  are  sons  of  our  own  alma  mater,  and, 
what  is  surprising,  we  have,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  seen 
one  of  them  occupying  a  respectable  place  in  one  of  our 
philosophical  classes.  If  ever  we  hear  of  his  being  offered 
a  church,  we  shall  think  it  a  duty  to  announce  his  name. 

From  Staffa  to  Iona  is  a  sail  of  about  twenty  minutes, 
and  the  shortness  of  the  distance  alone  would  render 
him  inexcusable,  who,  when  visiting  the  one,  should  ne¬ 
glect  to  see  the  other.  But  Iona,  although  possessed  of 
none  of  the  grandeur  of  its  sister  island,  has  charms  of 
its  own,  which  are  more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  for 
the  trouble  of  a  visit.  It  has  the  ruins  of  a  monastery 
and  an  abbey,  the  latter  of  great  antiquity,  and  displaying 
specimens  of  very  fine  Norman  architecture, — the  tombs 
of  some  twenty-seven  kings,  (who  our  host  of  tlie  Inver¬ 
ness  Packet  tavern  at  Oban,  sagely,  but  somewhat  pro¬ 
fanely,  remarked  to  us,  may  as  likely  be  twenty-seven 
cadgers,)  besides  bishojis,  monks,  and  Highland  chieftains 
innumerable — an  old  schoolmaster  who  officiates  as  guide, 
and  is  the  only  individual  in  the  island  who  understands 
English — and  whole  legions  of  kilted  boys  and  barefooted 
girls,  quailing  beneath  the  authoritative  frown  of  the 
dominie,  and  clamorously  besieging  the  beat  to  persuade 
strangers  to  purchase  handfuls  of  green  pebbles,  known 
by  the  name  of  Iona  stones,  and  which  are  found  only  in 
this  island.  These  young  islanders  are  possessed  of  not 
a  little  both  of  the  fierceness  and  simplicity  of  the 
aborigines  of  more  distant  shores,  and  we  were  strongly 
reminded  of  Captain  Cook’s  barters  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Otaheite,  by  the  readiness  with  which  the  choicest 
collections  of  their  minerah»gicai  stores  were  given  in 
exchange  for  a  small  stone  bottle,  which  we  happened  to 
have  brought  on  shore. 

We  returned  to  Oban  by  the  opposite  side  of  the 
island  of  Mull  from  that  along  which  we  had  sailed  in 
the  morning.  We  are  not  aware  of  having  observed  any 
thing  worthy  of  particular  notice,  except  the  picturesque 
line  of  the  hills  of  Mull,  and  a  curious  island,  not  far 
from  Iona,  which,  from  its  shape,  is  aptly  termed  The 
Dutchman’s  Cap.”* 


FINE  ARTS. 

BURNs’s  MONUMENT. 

Our  readers  are  aware,  that  it  is  proposed  to  erect  an 
architectural  monument  to  Burns  on  the  Cal  ton  I  I’ll. 
The  fund  dedicated  to  this  purpose,  is  a  sum  of  about 
L.  1280,  the  surplus  of  the  money  originally  subscribed 
(chieHyin  India)  for  the  marble  statueof  the  poet  by  Flax- 


*  Our  friend  is  shortsighted,  Avhich  accounts  for  his  not  seeing 
Coxrievrakeu. 


man,  which,  left  unfinished  at  the  artist’s  death,  has  recent¬ 
ly  been  completed.  The  design  for  the  monument  (by 
Ilamiltori  ot  Edinburgh)  is  a  columnar  temple.  The 
architect,  and  others  who  have  inspected  the  plan,  are 
decidedly  of  opinion,  that  an  additional  outlay  of  L.300 
would  greatly  improve  it.  An  announcement  to  thij 
effect  has,  therefore,  been  issued  (as  will  be  seen  by  refer¬ 
ring  to  our  advertising  columns  of  to-day)  by  Mr  George 
Thomson,  (whose  name  is  so  indissolubly  linked  with 
that  of  Burns,)  soliciting  subscriptions. 

Little  need  be  said  to  recommend  this  monument  to 
public  support.  It  can  add  nothing  to  the  fame  of  Baiuj^ 
but  it  can  show,  that  we  are  worthy  of  being  his  coun¬ 
trymen.  It  is  our  interest  that  it  be  erected, — ami  bein*' 
erected,  that  it  be  worthy  of  his  name,  and  of  the  city  in 
which  it  is  to  stand.  Were  the  proposed  amelioration  of 
the  original  plan  only  attainable,  at  a  yet  greater  expense 
than  what  is  calculated  upon,  this  ought  to  be  no  obstacle. 
It  is  better  to  leave  undone,  than  to  do  by  halves.  There 
is  no  part  of  tlie  city  which  we  would  less  willingly  see 
polluted  by  a  mediocre  monument  than  the  Caltoii  llill. 
It  is  becoming  the  gathering  place  of  fanes  sacred  to  our 
master-spirits.  That  abortion — the  Nelson’s  monument 
— scarcely  redeemed  even  by  his  memory  whose  name  it 
bears,  is  surely  disliguremeiit  enough.  We  trust — we 
know  that  our  townsmen  and  others,  whose  hearts  beat 
high  at  the  name  of  Burns,  will  come  forward  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  enable  Ilamiltoii  to  express  fully  the  con¬ 
ceptions  of  bis  genius. 

Before  quitting  the  subject,  we  must  take  the  liberty 
of  expressing  our  disapprobation  of  the  site  allotted  fur 
this  monument.  The  spot  where  the  Miller’s  Kuowe 
once  stood — now  a  waste  piece  of  ground  enclosed  between 
two  rows  of  iron  rails— is  in  every  respect  a  better  locality, 
and  could  be  granted  with  as  little  detriment  to  the 
finances  of  the  “gude  toou,”  as  the  situation  at  the  west 
end  of  llegeiit  street. 


ETTy’s  JUDITH. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a  view  of  this  masterly 
work,  which  has  now  received  the  last  touches  of  the 
artist’s  ])eucil.  It  is  hung  at  present  in  the  octagon  of 
the  suite  of  rooms  belonging  to  the  Scottish  Academy. 
The  centre  piece — “  Judith  in  act  to  strike” — faces  the 
spectator  as  he  enters  the  apartment.  To  his  left  band 
— slanting  towards  him  in  conformity  to  the  angle  made  by 
the  wall — is  the  handmaiden  waiting  outside  of  the  tent 
for  her  mistress.  Corresponding  to  this,  on  the  right  hand, 
is  Judith  confiding  the  head  to  the  care  of  her  attendant. 
We  do  not  know  what  are  the  intentions  of  the  Academy, 
hut  it  appears  to  us  that  it  would  be  the  height  of 
tice  to  Etty  to  exhibit  his  work,  now  that  it  is  completed, 
otherwise  than  as  a  whole.  For  this  purpose,  however, 
we  fear  the  present  apartments  of  the  Academy  are  all 
too  narrow.  Besides,  paintings  of  such  magnitude  would 
encroach  seriously  on  the  space  due  to  the  works  ot  the 
academicians.  It  is  evident  that  this  body  has  already 
outgrown  the  diinensitiiis  of  its  early  home,  and  must  he 
looking  about  for  a  new  habitation. 

The  new  arrival — the  wing  representing  the  hand¬ 
maiden  at  the  door  of  the  tent — first  attracted  our  atten¬ 
tion.  Taken  apart,  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  picture  ot 
more  grandeur  and  deeper  feeling  than  either  of 
others.  jMost  of  our  readers  have  seen  the  opposite  wiog 
— Judith  delivering  the  head  of  Iloloftrnes  to  her  sei- 
vant — and  will  understand  us  when  we  say  that  the 
arrangement  of  this  new  picture  is  exactly  that  of  the 
other  inverted.  To  the  spectator’s  right  band  is  seen  ft 
portion  of  the  tent.  Kepeating  the  line  formed  by  th>< 
object,  are  two  guards  asleep,  leaning  on  their  spears.  - 
their  feet  is  a  watch-fire.  J’he  handmaiden  sits  coweiu*^ 
before  them — her  face  reverted — her  finger  extended 
luntarily  in  a  hushing  attitude.  In  the  foreground, 
the  left-hand  coruer,  lies  a  sleeping  soldier,  his  head 
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flined  on  bis  crossed  arms,  the  apex  of  his  helmet  towards 
the  spectator.  A  palm-tree,  to  which  his  arms  are  affix¬ 
ed  waves  its  branches  over  him.  The  background  is  a 
mountainous,  well-watered  country,  wrapped  in  the  mys¬ 
terious  gloom  of  the  first  dawn.  The  object  upon 
which  the  interest  of  the  spectator  concentrates  is  the 
handmaiden.  Her  attitude  and  expression  are  truly 
grand,  and  the  effect  is  heighteneil  by  the  sombre  majesty 
of  the  colouring.  As  a  piec^e  of  painting  merely,  her  face 
alone  is  one  of  the  finest  performances  we  have  seen. 

Taking  now  the  three  pictures  as  a  whole,  we  say  that 
they  are  a  grand  conception,  and  sufficient  to  stam}»  Ktty 
a  man  of  high  genius.  In  the  centre,  we  have  thealinost 
regal  tent  of  Ilolofernes,  redolent  of  s|dendour  and  vo¬ 
luptuousness.  The  very  weapons  of  death  are  dazzling 
in  their  beauty,  heightening  by  their  hrightness  the  deep 
rich  glow  of  the  purple  hangings  ami  flashing  jewels, 
riles  of  the  richest  fruits,  and  gohlets  of  lustrous  wine, 
rejoice  the  eye  and  awaken  the  appetite.  The  very  air 
seems  heavy  with  perfume.  Amid  all  this  barbaric  gorge¬ 
ousness,  the  muscular  conqueror  lies  wrapt  in  deep  but 
•nightmare  slumber;  while  a  creature  of  majestic  pro¬ 
portions,  but  of  a  pure  and  delicate  beauty,  most  alien  to 
the  gross  voluptuousness  of  all  that  surrounds  her,  stands 
far  superior  to  all  human  passion,  her  lofty  mind  en¬ 
grossed  hy  intercession  between  her  God  and  her  country, 
nerving  herself  to  use  the  blade,  which  she  points  in  sup¬ 
plication  to  heaven,  and  fetding  half-consciously  after  a 
firm  grasp  of  the  tyrant’s  long  jetty  locks.  On  one 
hand  we  see,  emerging  from  the  gloom  of  night,  hy  the 
uncertain  flickering  of  the  watch-fire,  her  dusky  attend¬ 
ant  struggling  betwixt  timid  anxiety,  love  for  her  mis¬ 
tress,  and  a  sympathetic  overshadowing  of  that  deep  devo¬ 
tion  which  mans  the  henune.  The  brawny  giants  slum¬ 
bering  around  indicate  the  whole  peril  <»f  tlieir  situation. 
Turning  to  the  other  hand,  we  see  the  self-possessed 
heroine  stealtiuly  issuing  from  the  teitt,  and  looking 
round  to  see  whether  the  guards  still  slumber.  The 
faithful  attendant  has  thrown  herself  upon  her  knees, 
and,  writhing  forward  in  ecstasy,  receives  the  marhly 
head  fnim  her  mistress,  towards  whom  she  looks  up  with 
mingled  feelings  of  rapture  and  veneration.  The  wide 
camp  is  still  around  them, — the  far  mountain  tojis  are 
white  already  in  the  rellection  of  the  coining  dawn — a 
few  moments,  and  the  host  will  rouse  itself  I rom  slumber. 
But  the  deed  is  done — the  only  foe  Jerusalem  has  to 
dread  is  lifeless — and  the  beacon  lights  of  the  holy  city 
are  blazing  within  their  view.  We  cannot  conceive  this 
story,  with  all  its  situations  of  doubt,  terror,  and  pride, 
— its  lofty  interests,  liunian  and  supernatural, — its 
grandeur  and  gorgeousness,  more  completely  or  power¬ 
fully  told. 

A  work  of  such  genius  can  bear  to  have  its  defects 
freely  told,  and  therefore  we  venture  with  less  reluctance 
upon  this  ungrateful  part  of  our  task.  They  are  chiefly 
faults  of  detail.  The  arms  of  the  watchmen  ai*e  iiima- 
turally  large  and  muscular,  even  for  their  c^ilossal  hulk, 
— this  gives  an  unpleasant  impression  of  exajgeratioii, 
and  straining  for  effect.  The  ailvanced  leg  of  the  ,Tu- 
<lith,  ill  the  centre  piece,  is  hard,  more  like  scul[»ture 
than  flesh, — above  the  knee,  it  is  out  of  all  proportion. 
I  he  Judith  of  the  right  wing,  if  standing  erect,  would 
measure  some  eleven  feet.  Her  attitude,  too,  is  harsli 
ami  ungnu^eful.  Her  white  sleeve  is  of  stiieeo,  not  of 
linen.  J'he  shadow  on  the  elbow  of  the  attendant  in 
the  left  wing,  is  loo  cutting  even  for  fire-light,  and  is, 
moreover,  uncalled  for, — t*xcept  it  he  to  show'  the  artist’s 
f*kill.  The  background  of  this  picture,  although  nobly 
conceived,  is  in  some  ]>arts  rather  too  slovenly  in  its  exe¬ 
cution.  These  are,  however,  minor  faults,  and  although 
sufficient  to  interrupt  for  a  moineiit  the  pleasure  of  the 
spectator,  cannot  be  hehl  to  detract  materially  from  the 
value  of  the  Judith. 

1  he  Academy  have  begun  with  a  true  and  generous 
spirit, — let  them  go  on  iii  like  manner. 


ANNUALS. 


Plates  of  the  Landscape  AnnuaU  for  1832.  London. 

Jennings  and  Chaplin. 

Plates  of  the  Winter's  Wreath,  for  1832.  London. 

Whittaker  and  Co. 

The  plates  of  the  Landscape  Annual,  wow  in  progress, 
are  upon  our  table,  and  excel,  we  think,  even  the  two 
beautiful  series  which  have  gone  before  them.  In  some 
resjK'cts,  we  ])refer  Trout  to  Harding;  hut  there  is  more 
substantiality  about  the  latter.  The  views  in  the  ]»resent 
volume  are  twenty- four  in  numlier,  independent  of  the 
frontispieee,  w  hich  ]>resents  an  interhu*  view  of  Milan 
Cathedral,  and  a  vignette  representation  of  I'ivoli.  Start¬ 
ing  from  i\lilan,  the  serie.s  crosses  the  Appeniiies  to 
Florence,  where  it  lingers  for  a  while,  presenting  to  us 
the  beauties  of  that  city-  and  its  environs.  It  then  leads 
us  to  the  Clitumiius,  Spoleto,  Nemi  and  its  lake,  Gensano, 
and  Aricia.  The  rest  of  the  view’s  are  dedicated  to  the 
re])resentation  of  Naples  and  its  environs,  as  w’ell  of  those 
wdiose  exquisite  beauty  harmonizes  with  its  climate,  as 
of  those  w  hich  are  characterized  by  savage  grandeur.  We 
have  been  most  struck  hy  the  “  Kiitrance  to  SmTento,’* 
the  birth-place  of  Tasso.  The  traveller  scrambles  up  a 
lofty  and  ])rec/ipitous  ascent,  severed  in  twain  by  a  deep 
ravine,  which  he  has  to  cross  more  than  once.  Beetle- 
browed  crags,  occasionally  s)>rinkled  with  brush-w’ood, 
hang  over  the  cleft,  filled  with  a  dense  dark  atmosphere, 
ill  which  a  few  sea-birds  hang  poised  over  the  immea¬ 
surable  depth.  Next  ill  our  affections  is  Cetara,  in  the 
Bay  of  Salerno — a  lonely  tower,  based  on  a  rock,  round 
which  the  sea  surges  incessantly,  the  guardian  of  an  inh‘t 
into  the  land,  girt  on  each  side  by  noble  mountains. 
Surpassingly  sweet  is  the  bay  of  Baiae,  its  waveless  waters 
looking  mellow  in  the  setting  siin,  with  its  mined  eata- 
coinhs  looking  black  and  cavernous  in  the  foreground, 
while,  far  aw’ay,  the  ever-smoking  V’esiivius  looks  bright 
in  the  golden  ethereal  haze.  But  were  we  to  attempt 
enumerating  all  tlie  beauties  that  are  to  adorn  this  volume, 
we  should  prattle  till  morning. 

What  does  the  B7///cr’.v  Wreath  offer?  “  View  of  a 
Ilighlainl  I'ortress,”  hy  Martin — a  rmnantic  building, 
picturesquely  situated,  with  a  Hue  aerial  extent  of  bark- 
ground.  “  Lugo  di  Nemi,”  by  Aglio — a  sw’eet  rtdieclioii 
of  Claude.  “  Abbeville,”  by  Roberts — in  his  best  style; 
but  w’e  are  getting  tired  of  ]>icturesque  gavel-fronted 
bouses,  canals,  and  Gothic  minsters.  “  'J'be  Wreck,”  by 
Williamson — gloomy,  powerful,  yet  not  heavy.  “  The 
Reply  of  the  Fountain,”  hy  Leverseege — a  pretty  pii^ture, 
which  somehow  or  other  reminds  us  of  Duiieau’s  “  Lucy 
Ashton,”  exhibited  here  last  season.  “  Naples,”  by  Lin¬ 
ton —  a  happy  conception,  cleverly  executed.  “  The 
Village  Suitor’s  Welcome,”  by  Stothard— the  happiest 
effort  of  this  veneralile  artist  that  we  have  seen  for  some 
years.  “  Vintage  Feast,”  artist  not  named.  A  sturdy, 
square-countenanced  figure,  in  dark  drapery,  sits,  leaning 
his  elbow  on  a  table,  in  the  left  hand  corner,  looking  with 
infinite  gusto  at  a  glass  of  wine  he  hohls.  A  fair  female 
leans  over  him,  pointing  to  a  goblet  on  the  table,  as  if  to 
recommend  its  contents.  In  the  centre  of  the  picture,  a 
group  of  dancers,  male  and  female,  are  weaving  a  mazy, 
fantastic,  yet  elegant  dance.  Behind  them,  rather  to  the 
left,  ill  front  of  a  stately  palace,  are  the  inusiciuns.  A 
square  pedt'stal,  with  quaint  imagery,  balances  these 
groups  on  the  right  hand  side.  A  peep  is  allowed,  in 
the  far  distance,  into  a  gay  and  airy  garden.  'Fhe  whole 
scene  is  n*dolent  of  “dance  and  tipsy  jollity.”  “  Kven- 
ing  near  the  Bavarian  Alps,”  hy  Barret— a  fine  compo¬ 
sition,  with  a  delicious  effect  of  light.  “  The  Knthu- 
siast,”  hy  I^ever.seege — we  counsel  thee,  gentle  reader,  not 
to  gaze  tiM)  intently  ujion  her.  'Fhere  is  true  sentiment 
even  in  the  background  of  this  picture.  All  is  plain  and 
simple  around  the  lovely  day-dreamer,  Imt  her  fancy  is 
roaming  in  gorgeous  and  passionate  regions.  “  Allan, 
the  Piper  of  Mull” — a  beautiful  picture.  The  old  gea- 
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tleman  is  in  ecstasies  at  his  own  music,  and  as  it  makes 
no  noise,  we  permit  him  to  blow  on. 

If  the  rest  of  the  Annuals  keep  pace  with  these  two  in 
embellishments,  this  year’s  “issue,”  as  the  publishers  of 
the  Waverley  Novels  poetically  call  it,  will  do  credit  to 
our  artists. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


STANZAS  TO  - . 

I  MEET  thee  still  in  festal  halls, 

A  gay  and  glittering  thing. 

Thy  fairy  footstep  lightly  falls. 

In  pleasure’s  magic  ring  ; 

And  where  sweet  sounds  and  odours  rest 
On  the  voluptuous  air. 

Oh  !  lightly  beats  thy  careless  breast, 

Amid  the  gay  ones  there. 

And  smiles  are  wreath’d  upon  thy  brow, 

But  all  for  me  in  vain  ; 

Their  light  is  unavailing  now 
To  win  my  heart  again. 

As  soon  the  wounded  bird  may  soar 
Aloft  on  broken  wing. 

As  soon  the  summer’s  breath  restore 
The  blighted  hopes  of  spring. 

I  hear  thy  witching  melody. 

Breathe  forth  in  many  a  lay  ! 

As  o’er  the  harp-string,  gracefully, 

Thy  soft  white  fingers  stray; 

And  like  the  scent  of  wither’d  fiowers. 

That  breathes  of  sunnier  skies, 

Perchance  some  tones  of  happier  hours 
May  on  the  chords  arise  ! 

The  well-remember’d  strains  may  break 
Upon  ray  heart  the  while, 

And  in  its  seci’et  folds  awake 
The  memory  of  thy  smile  ; 

But  only  for  a  moment,  there, 

The  soothing  spell  may  last ; 

Even  as  the  meteor’s  sudden  glare. 

On  the  gloom  of  night  is  cast ! 

Glasgow ^  \^th  SepL  1831.  J, 


LITERARY  CHITCHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


Harrison's  Humourist,  for  1832,  will  appear  in  November. 

Mr  Bernard,  author  of  several  successful  dramas,  is  engaged  on 
a  series  of  pieces  founded  on  American  subjects. 

Cruickshank'd  Comic  Album — a  collection  of  humorous  tales, 
with  illustrations  on  wood,  is  announced. 

A  splendid  edition  of  Childe  Harold,  in  two  volumes,  topo. 
graphically  illustrated,  is  about  to  appear.  Each  volume  is  to 
contain  forty  engravings,  executed  by  the  Findens,  from  drawings 
by  Turner,  Stanfield,  &c.  The  first  volume  will  be  published  at 
the  same  time  with  the  Annuals,  and  in  a  similar  style. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  Landscape  Annual — that  for  1833 — 
will  complete  the  Tour  in  Italy.  It  will  include  Genoar— the  Val 
d*  Aosta — and  the  passage  of  the  Great  St  Bernard.* 

A  friend,  who  has  inspected  the  engravings  for  Heath's  Pictu¬ 
resque  Annual,  speaks  of  them  in  terms  of  high  praise. 

Mr  R.  Chambers's  “  Scottish  Biography  "  is  now  in  a  state  of 
forwardness,  and  will  be  published  in  a  series  of  parts.  It  will 
form  three  large  and  elegant  volumes,  8vo,  with  numerous  and 
elegant  illustrations. 

Hr  Russell  is  engaged  preparing  a  work  on  Abyssinia,  for  Oliver 
and  Boyd's  Cabinet  Library,  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  treatises 
on  Palestine  and  Egypt  The  zoological  department  is  to  be  fur. 
nished  by  Mr  James  Wilson.  We  have  seen  the  wood  illustrations 
of  this  work,  by  Jackson — they  are  really  beautiful. — A  work  on 
India,  for  the  same  publication,  is  in  progress. — A  naval  gentle, 
man,  who  has  had  a  long  experience  of  the  Indian  seas,  lends  his 
aid.  Professor  Jameson,  Dr  Greville,  and  Mr  Wilson,  contribute 
in  their  respective  departments.— A  third  edition  of  the  first  vo¬ 
lume — Polar  Regions— is  also  in  progress. 


The  Journey  of  the  Landers  is  to  appear  in  the  Family  Librar 
— Washington  Irving  is  preparing  a  volume  for  the  same  work  on* 
the  Legends  of  Moslernism.  ’ 

Edinburgh.— Sir  Walter  Scott  left  Abbotsford  yesterday  morn 
ing  for  his  Italian  tour.  Government  have  placed  a  ship-of-u.-n^ 
at  his  disposal.  We  have  heard  it  rumoured  that  Wordsworth 
was  to  accompany  him,  but  this  is  uncertain.  At  the  sale  of  the 
copyright  of  Sir  Walter’s  Lives  of  the  Novelists  on  Thursday  last 
it  was  purchased  for  him  by  his  publisher  at  a  low  price,  several 
intending  purchasers  having  held  back  to  permit  this,  sir 
Walter  has  now  the  copyright  of  all  his  works  in  his  own  po^ 
session. — We  learn  that  there  is  room  to  hope  that  Flaxman’s 
statue  of  Burns  may  be  appropriated  to  the  architectural  monu. 
ment  about  to  be  erected  on  the  Calton  hill.  This  wall  be  an 
additional  inducement  to  subscribers.  It  strikes  us  the  gentlemen 
of  The  Trade  ought  to  come  forward  They  have  made  w  ell  by 
him. — We  are  happy  to  learn  that  a  new  Drawing  and  Paiutimr 
Academy  is  to  be  opened  shortly  by  our  friend  George  Simson 
and  that  his  brother  David  is  to  give  lessons  in  Sculpture.  Sim! 
son's  talents  as  a  teacher  have  been  approved  for  upwards  of 
fourteen  years  by  the  happy  progress  of  his  pupils.  We  trust  the 
time  is  approaching  when  it  will  be  as  rare  to  meet  a  person  who 
cannot  draw,  as  it  now  is  to  encounter  one  who  cannot  write. 
Few,  it  is  true,  are  qualified  to  become  artists — but  every  one 
may  master  an  elegant  and  most  useful  accomplishment. 

Aberdeen. — It  is  proposed  to  build,  by  subscription,  a  hall  for 
the  exhibition  of  works  of  art  in  this  city.  The  Earl  of  Aberdeeu 
has  subscribed  L.50  for  this  laudable  purpose.  Such  an  institution 
is  much  wanted  here,  especially  as  the  arts  are  begimiiug  to 
assume  “  a  local  habitation  and  a  name  ”  in  Aberdeen.  An  artists 
society  was  established  in  1827,  and  two  exhibitions  of  paintings 
were  opened  in  1828  and  1829,  in  Corby  n’s  hall,  Adelphi ;  whilst  the 
works  of  our  townsmen,  Giles,  Dyce,  and  Booth,  have  won  for 
themselves  a  fair  reputation  in  London  and  Edinburgh ;  and  Roger 
is  fast  rising  in  public  estimation  at  home. — The  fifth  exhibition 
of  the  Aberdeenshire  Horticultural  Society  for  the  season,  was 
held  in  Anderson’s  hotel,  Castle  street,  on  Wednesday  last;  the 
show  of  fruit  and  flowers  was  excellent.  The  members  of  the 
society  dined  together  in  the  evening,  William  Dyce,  Esq.  M  D. 
Aberdeen,  in  the  chair. — A  keen  contest  is  at  present  going  on  for 
the  Professorship  of  Divinity  in  Marischal  college,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  late  illustrious  principal,  William  Lawrence  Brown, 
D.D.  The  candidates  are,  the  Rev.  Dr  Black,  minister  of  Tarves, 
Aberdeenshire,  and  Mr  James  Robertson,  preacher  of  the  gospel, 
governor  of  Gordon’s  hospital,  Aberdeen,  The  town  council  of 
Aberdeen  are  patrons. — A  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
John  Forbes,  Esq.  of  New,  composed  of  Peterhead  granite,  has 
lately  been  erected  in  St  Nicholas’  churchyard,  but  does  not  tend 
much  to  ornament  our  good  town. — What  with  the  depot  of  the 
gallant  79th,  or  Cameron  Highlanders,  and  the  county  militia, 
Aberdeen  lately  assumed  an  appearance  much  more  d  lamiUtaire 
than  it  has  possessed  for  several  years. — The  Aberdeen  Directory, 
for  1831,  has  lately  appeared,  and  is  one  of  the  most  useful  Annuals 
to  our  citizens,  as  well  as  to  the  strangers  w^ho  honour  the  city  of 
“  Bou  Accord”  with  a  visit. 

Theatrical  Gossip, — The  late  Mr  Calcraft,  M.P.,  has  left  a  serious 
gap  in  the  ranks  of  enlightened  and  active  patrons  of  the  drama. 
— Monk  Mason  is  said  to  be  on  terms  wdtli  two  new  Prime  Donne ^ 
for  the  King’s  Theatre. — Kean  is  reported  to  have  been  seriously 
unwell.  He  has  been  announced  in  a  new  character,  Enstache 
St  Pierre^  in  the  Surremler  of  Calais. — John  Jones  has  been  fa¬ 
vourably  received  at  the  Hayinarket.  The  wit  of  the  piece  con¬ 
sists  in  the  pertinacious  recurrence  of  Jones  on  every  occasion  as 
the  successful  rival  of  one  Goodluck,  Farren  and  Mrs  Humby 
carried  it  through. — The  Surrey  is  prospering  under  young  Ellis- 
ton..  With  the  aid  of  Marshall,  he  has  got  up  a  gorgeous  pictorial 
representation  of  the  Coronation.  We  are  glad  that  he  inherits 
the  paternal  penchant  in  this  subdued  degree. — A  new  piece 
appeared  at  the  Queen’s  Theatre,  under  the  appalling  title  of  In¬ 
fanticide. — Vauxliall  has  closed  for  the  season. — Brahain  has  been 
performing  at  Wolverhampton.— Miss  Inverarity  appeared  at 
Cheltenham  in  the  opera  of  Guy  Mannering,  and  on  a  subsequent 
evening  performed  Polly  in  the  Beggars*  Opera  for  her  beneht.— 
From  Paris  we  learn  that  Mtirtin,  who  with  his  w’iid  beasts  is  en¬ 
gaged  for  Drury  Lane,  is  in  the  habit  of  representing,  "  ith  then 
assistance,  the  groupes  of  classic  sculpture.  Fame  speaks  higho 
of  him.  “  The  Age”  luis  no  doubt  that  the  public  will  bite,  and 
only  hopes  that  the  wdld  beasts  may  not.  “  The  Court  Journal 
soothingly  informs  its  readers,  that  though  apparently  at  larire, 
the  beasts  are  really  confined  in  cages.  Spirits  of  Addison  an 
Steele ! 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  are  not  quite  certain  whether  the  Account  of  Music  by 
Steam  is  in  jest  or  earnest. — Lines  on  Mons  Meg  have  one  g' 
quality — they  are  brief. — Several  reviews  must  stand  over 
also  “  Sketches  of  Edinburgh  Orators  ” — “  Improvements 
“  Give  the  Devil  his  due.” 


